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IE speech which Lord Rosebery addressed to a meeting 
T of business men at Glasgow on Friday, September 10th, 
created a profound impression throughout the country. It 
was a speech full of wise things, political and economic, to 
which the orator, with his inimitable art, gave the most 
perfect expression. While the speech had no rhetorical 
flourishes or passages of laboured invective like those with 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer and Mr. Winston 
Churchill interlard their orations, it made such easy reading 
that thonsands of men and women by whom as a rule 
political speeches are “taken as read” did not miss a line or 
aword init. Weare glad to note that the cheap reprint in 
pamphlet form undertaken by the Daily Mail has proved a 
great success, and that nearly a million and a half copies have 
been sold. Nothing could be better than that such sound and 
sane views as Lord Rosebery’s on taxation and the sources 
of national wealth should be widely spread throughout the 
country. The speech was indeed a liberal education in the 
natier of taxation. 





We have noted elsewhere that the speech must not be taken 
as an appeal to the Lords to throw out the Budget as a whole, 
though we know it is assumed in some quarters that this is 
the impression which Lord Rosebery meant to convey. Our 
answer is that if Lord Rosebery really intended to advise the 
Lords to reject the Bill, he would have said so. But this is 
what he carefully refrained from doing. If he is unwilling to 
take the responsibility of advising such a step, then we think 
we may fairly claim that, in spite of the fact that he detests 
the Budget, he must be regarded as not being in favour of 
its total rejection. 





To give a complete précis of the speech in the space at 
our command would be impossible. We may note, however, 
as especially admirable, the passage in which Lord Rose- 
bery advised all owners of realised property, however small 
or however large their holding might be, to scrutinise 
carefully the contagious nature of the principles on which 
this Budget is framed. “These principles are eminently con- 
tagious. There are a great many Members of Parliament— 
a considerable number at any rate—sitting behind the 
Treasury Bench who honestly wish that these principles should 
be contagious. They are hostile to every form of property.” 
Excellent, too, is the passage in which Lord Rosebery asked 
why owners of land should be “so peculiarly penalised ” :— 





“When had the landowners become part of the criminal class ? | 





Land we must be ready for all eventualities.” 


They had rendered great service to the State for many centuries, 
they have been centres of employment and bounty—I don’t say 
there have not been exceptions to this as in every class—but, 
as a rule, I think you will endorse what I am saying. They have 
been centres of employment and bounty and civilisation. From 
land have come most great servants of the State; they have con- 
ducted the arduous rural administration of the country without 
emolument and without pay—a fact which fills every foreign 
visitor with admiration and with envy—and then suddenly a new 
Government comes in and tells them they are pariahs, and may go 
about their business. I believe that at the very foundation itself 
of what are called the lower classes—certainly among the artisan 
classes—there is a fund of justice to which these cases will appeal, 
and which, even with all-the resources at the disposal of an able 
and powerful Government, will not be appealed to in vain.” 








Trenchant and clear were the phrases in which Lord 
Rosebery dealt with the question of the valuation of 
land and of the inquisitorial investigations of the new 
bureaucracy. Under the new dispensation the King’s 
inquisitors, the King's tax-gatherers, and the King’s 
inspectors would be with the ordinary householder from the 
cradle to the grave :— 

“They will be with him at the cradle to make sure that he is a 
fifth child, and so exempt from taxation. They will be with him 
all throuzh his life, to watch his incomings and outgoings, to see 
that no unearned increment may escape the inspector. They will 
be with him in the prime of life to see that he gives nothing away 
without their knowing it. They will be waiting at his death-bed 
to hear the death-rattle in his throat, so that they may measure 
and mulct his substance. I cannot imagine why this Government 
is so hostile to individual liberty and so partial to bureaucracy, 
which has always been considered the antithesis of the old 
Liberalism. The bureaucracy is a great evil, at least we used to 
consider it a great evil. It is a chronic evil in France, It is 

” 


almost strangling France. 
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Lord Rosebery ended with the following momentous 
declaration :— I have come to the deliberate conclusion that 
the Government wish the House of Lords to throw out the 
Finance Bill. I think they believe it will cause an outcry 
in the country. In no other way can I explain the 
constant taunting and daring of the House of Lords that 
is visible in the speeches of Ministers,—not all, but some, 
If you wish a Briton to do a thing, dare him not to do 
it, and he is quite sure to do it; and I cannot help feeling 
that the policy of the Government is Machiavellian, and that 
their object is in these most injudicious speeches to spur the 
House of Lords to a decision which the Government desire.” 
This declaration we believe to be perfectly true; but does it 
not suggest the military maxim, “Find out what the enemy 
want you to do, and then do the opposite” ? 





At the parade which precedes the annual military manceuvres 
in Germany the Emperor delivered last Saturday a speech 
which is variously reported. The official agency states that the 
Emperor “spoke somewhat as follows” :—‘* We Germans are 
a people who rejoice in arms. Therefore we bear our arma- 
ments easily and gladly because we know they guard and 
preserve for us that peace amid which alone our labour can 
fiourish, As long as there are wars our armed forces are 
the rock of bronze on which peace rests. To preserve 
this peace and guard the position in the world which 
is our due is the object of our forces and of the days of 
exertion imposed upon them. I am, however, firmly con- 
vinced that our Army will stand its tests well, with God's 
help and under God's protection.” The sentences which are 
omitted from this official report, but are present in other 
versions, are, according to the Berlin correspondent of the 
Daily Mail, as follows :—“ As long as the human race endures 
there will be enemies and enviers, and as long as there are 
enemics and enviers we must be protected against them. 
Therefore there will also be prospects of war and war itself, 
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We need hardly say that the German Emperor has every 
right in the world to insist on the necessity of self-defence. 
But what we cannot understand is that, when the Emperor 
is so continually preaching the need of maintaining great 
armed forces as an essential part of the national policy, many 
Radicals in this country should go on talking as theugh only 
a lack of goodwill prevented the British Government from 
coming to an understanding with Germany for the reduction 
of armaments. We welcome in last week’s Nation a letter signed 
“Reformer” in which the writer, who declares himself to be 
a Radical Englishman, asks: “Is it not time that our party 
learnt the main facts with regard to our relations with 
Germany?” He adds: “The facts of International politics 
are not to be learnt by a reference to our inner consciousness. 
Unless we learn and apply the lessons of history, our 
programme of social reform will perish with the destruction 
of the nation.” That is surely bare common-sense. To 
assume unfalteringly that Germany is ready to do something 
that she has repeatedly declared she is unwilling to do argues 
a state of mind which, anywhere outside the region of politics, 
would suggest the need for calling in the services of an expert 
in mental alienation. 





The Berlin correspondent of the Times remarks in Monday’s 
paper on the present fashion in Germany of extolling the 
virtues of economy. The North German Gazette points out 
that in all the recent Estimates a large allowance was made 
for administrative saving ; economy is all the more necessary 
because the deferred deficits of the last four years have now 
to be met. The Cologne Gazette in a similar article mentions 
the possibility of limiting State industry in favour of private 
industry in the case of Army and Navy supplies. The Cologne 
Gazetie reminds its readers that private factories and building 
yards produce more cheaply than State establishments. In 
all this it may be right to detect the beginnings of the new 
Imperial Chancellor’s policy. On the other hand, pious 
lectures in honour of economy are not by any means new in 
Germany, and it may be that other private firms than Krupp’s 
are to be encouraged to help the Imperial Departments in 
equipping the Services faster than ever. If the Chancellor’s 
appeal through his organs is perfectly genuine, we hope that 
we may read into it at least some dissatisfaction with the very 
expensive attempt to outbid Great Britain for supremacy at sea. 


The Vienna correspondent of the Morning Post contributes 
an interesting study of Count Aehrenthal to Monday’s issue, 
@ propos of the reticence of the Press over his recent advance 
in rank. This absence of comment the writer attributes to 
Count Aehrenthal’s own wish, for his diplomatic success has 
undoubtedly rendered him popular. Descended from a Jewish 
merchant settled in Bohemia, he is allied on the maternal 
side with the Bohemian feudal nobility, and through his 
wife with the Hungarian aristocracy. Succeeding Count 
Goluchowski at the age of fifty-two, he has undoubtedly 
extricated Austria-Hungary from the position of a negligible 
Power; but the achievement has not been unaccompanied 
by serious drawbacks, and his countrymen have not yet 
made up their minds whether he is a second-rate man 
with temporary luck or a first-rate man with genius. His 
critics credit him with acting on impulse, while his admirers 
assert that his schemes are deeply laid and carefully thought 
out. In personal converse he is said to have a remarkable 
talent for saying no more than he wants to, and to share 
Bismarck’s gift of opportune truth-telling. All agree that he 
is an interesting personality, but the best judges admit that 
the Constitutional and dynastic problems with which the Dual 
Kingdom is faced in the near future will prove a far severer 
test of his statesmanship than the Balkan imbroglio which 
won him his present prestige. 





The “ Young Egypt” Congress has been sitting at Geneva 
this week, attended by about a hundred and twenty Egyptian 
Nationalists, Mr. Keir Hardie and Mr. Barnes representing 
the British Labour, and Mr. Kettle and Mr. Hazleton the Irish 
Party. The president, Mahmoud Fahmy, opened the proceed- 
ings in a moderate speech, but the note of hostility to the 
English oceupation was more pronounced in each succeeding 
speech. Mr. Blunt sent a message urging the Young 
Egyptians to pull together, and Mr. Kettle, who declared that 
England had no more right to put down anareby in Egypt 














than in Ireland, brought a message of courage and hope from 
Mr. Dillon. “Nothing,” he said, “was more natural than 
friendship between the two disinherited nations having the 
same aspirations, the same enemy in this cold and stupiq 
England. Let Egypt follow the glorious example of Turkey.” 
Inasmuch as the Young Turkish leaders have given unmis. 
takable proof of their continued friendship for England by 
refusing to support or encourage the Egyptian Nationalists, 
Mr. Kettle’s advice was hardly logical. Telegrams were sent 
tu the House of Commons recalling the British Government's 
promise to evacuate Egypt, and to Hilmi Pasha, the Turkish 
Grand Vizier, asking him to use his influence with England 
to secure the withdrawal of the troops. 





The Times of Saturday and Monday last published Com. 
mander Peary’s full narrative of his journey to the North 
Pole. The Times very naturally forbids reproduction, but 
we trust we shall not be guilty of any breach of journalistic 
comity if we note that the first portion describes the voyage 
of the ‘Roosevelt’ from Etah to the winter quarters near 
Cape Sheridan and the advance of the sledge expedition ag 
far as latitude 87-48 deg. At that point Captain Bartlett (an 
Englishman to whom Commander Peary pays an exceptionally 
high tribute) returned in command of the last supporting 
party. The second portion of the narrative describes the 
continuation of the sledge journey to the Pole, the return to 
Cape Columbia, and the homeward voyage. Thirty hours 
were spent at the Pole, where there is only floating ice. The 
minimum temperature during this time was minus 33, and 
the maximum minus 12. Soundings were taken with a 
1,500-fathom line, but no bottom was found. On the return 
journey by sledge five outward marches were regularly 
covered in three homeward marches. Further short telegrams 
from Commander Peary bluntly deny the good faith of 
Dr. Cook. In one he says that Dr. Cook has “simply handed 
the public a gold brick,” and that he himself will prove at the 
proper time that Dr. Cook was not at the Pole on April 2st, 
1908, or at any other time. We are very glad to learn that 
Captain Scott is planning a new expedition to the South Pole, 
which will probably start next August. 





Last Sunday morning Professor Wolf of Heidelberg dis. 
covered Halley's comet, for which all astronomers have been 
watching. It last appeared in 1835, and its briiliance ig 
slightly less at each appearance. This is the comet which 
caused consternation both in England and France just before 
the Norman conquest of England, and which figures in the 
Bayeux tapestry. It shouid be visible to the naked eye next 
April, and will seem largest at the end of May, but unfor- 
tunately, as we learn from an interesting article in the T’mes, 
it will then be low on the horizon, and visible only for a short 
time after sunset. The position of the comet is known now 
entirely through the use of photographic plates. Its position 
has never before been determined so long before its near 
approach to the earth. 





Mr. E. H. Harriman, who died on Thursday week, was for 
the last few years of his life perhaps the greatest financial 
power in the United States. His differences of opinion with 
Mr. Roosevelt took the form of a bitter enmity pursued in 
public, and it was significant that gossip used to speak as 
though his influence in public life was equal to the President’s. 
Mr. Roosevelt frequently singled him out by name as the type 
of financial operator whose methods were entirely opposed to 
the public interests, as, for example, in the notorious Chicago 
and Alton Railroad “deal.” Ten yearsago this extraordinary 
man who dictated the policy of more miles of railway than 
exist in the United Kingdom, and whose wealth was probably 
beyond his own calculation, was still comparatively obscure. 
He began as a stockbroker’s clerk at the age of fourteen, and 
devoted his entire mental and bodily energies to acquiring 
the position of predominance which he held latterly in the 
railway world. Some people say that he desired power 
rather than wealth; but whether that be so or not, his career 
was a singular example of the omission to enjoy all those 
graces and compensations in life which were potentially his. 
There seems to be no doubt that he killed himself with 
overwork, 





The discussion in the House of Commons on Tuesday on the 
clause in the Finance Bill which extends the period affecting 
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“tts inter vivos from twelve months to five years revealed 
considerable discontent on the Ministerial benches, and 
elicited a most damaging speech from Mr. Balfour. The 
Government, he contended, were throwing an absolutely 
impracticable task on executors as well as imposing a 
tax on family affection, while they exempted from duty a 
man who chose to leave his property to an institution for the 
preservation of cats. Henceforward the general management 
of property was to be subjected to perpetual interference 
by varions Government officials. But in this clause a 
climax was reached, and in entrusting to Commissioners 
the task of deciding whether annual expenditure was 
reasonable the Government were adopting a course that 
was idiotic, impossible, and intolerable to free men. They 
were also throwing the most unpleasant inquisitorial 
duties on executors, and he believed that the whole system 
would break down by its own weight. If, as Mr. Haldane 
urged, the present system led to evasion, that evasion would 
be only augmented by increasing the duties. Mr. Balfour 
began his speech by observing that he was confident that the 
Government must give way, and the sequel justified his view, 
Mr. Lloyd George consenting to reduce the period to three 
years, and to exempt marriage settlements and gifts (1) proved 
to the satisfaction of the Commissioners to have been part of 
the deceased's normal annual expenditure and to have been 
reasonable having regard to the amount of his income, or 
2) under £100. 





Lord Robert Cecil’s criticisms of the Advisory Committee 
which the Development Bill proposed to set up have so 
greatly impressed the Government that Mr. Lloyd George 
announced an important concession in Grand Committee on 
Thursday. To assuage Lord Robert’s apprehensions, which 
he admitted were legitimate, the Government now propose 
to create a Development Commission of five members, one of 
whom will be paid probably £1,000 a year. The Commission 
is to be independent during its term of office, there is to be 
absolute freedom as to procedure for arriving at its decisions, 
and its recommendations shall be final for rejecting, but 
not for accepting, an application. The Government pro- 
posals were acknowledged by Lord Robert Cecil as going 
far to meet his strongest objections to the Bill, but 
of course they do not touch the point raised in our 
leading columns. 





The multiplication of new officials entailed by the Govern- 
ment’s various schemes is beginning to exercise even 80 
thoroughgoing a supporter as the Daily Chronicle. Indepen- 
dently of the proposed separate Board of Agriculture for 
Scotland, with headquarters at Edinburgh and aseparate staff of 
inspectors, the Chronicle mentions the following among reforms 
involving an added staff and new expenditure:—“ Census of 
Production (Board of Trade staff increased) ; Small Holdings 
Act (new inspectors); Labour Exchanges Bill (superintendents 
and clerks); Finance Bill (surveyors and valuers); Housing 
Bill (new inspectors); factory inspection (large increase in 
staff). This tendency to multiplication of officials is unfortu- 

ate, but apparently it is an inevitable accompaniment of all 
progress in the region of social reform. Not a voice is raised 
in protest or inquiry. The old zeal for economy is dead.” 





The Archbishop of Canterbury drew attention to the 
question of the reform of the Poor Law in a long and 
interesting speech in the Lords on Wednesday. After an 
historical review of the subject, in which he described the 
changes in the treatment of the poor during several centuries, 
the Archbishop pointed to the Report of the Poor Law Com- 
mission as indicating the general unanimity of expert opinion 
in favour of some reform, and asked for a statement of the 
Government’s intentions. Lord Crewe’s answer was 
sympathetic, but vague; he found in the “somewhat varied 
and exciting Parliamentary possibilities of the situation” 
an excuse for declining to discuss the question. It will be 
interesting to see whether Mr. Asquith will be equally reticent 
at Birmingham. In this context we may briefly note the 
remarkable figures relating to old-age pensions given by Mr. 
Lloyd George on Thursday night. From these it appears 
that the outlay from January Ist to September 2nd amourted 
to £5,404,009, or at the rate of over £8,000,000 a year, and that 
the number of pensioners for Ireland exceeded by eleven 











thousand the official estimate in 1907 of the total number of 
persons aged seventy and over in Ireland. Mr. Asquith’s 
original estimate, it should be mentioned, was £6,000,000 for 
the year. 


By a curious coincidence, Lord Rosebery within five days 
of his great Budget speech gave an address at the Johnson 
bicentenary celebration (at Lichfield on Wednesday) which 
from a literary point of view is as good as the Budget speech 
was from the political. With Lord Rosebery’s sympathy 
both of comprehension and approbation for Johnson the man 
we are entirely at one. We cannot agree, however, that Lord 
Rosebery is right when he adopts the popular view that the 
Johnson of the collected works is nothing as compared with 
the Johnson of Boswell. Lord Rosebery speaks of “two 
poems and some biographies”—that is, the “ Lives of the 
Poets ”"—as if they were the only literary achievement of 
Johnson which counts. He talks, too, of Johneon’s Shake- 
spearean criticism as being “ held by competent judges rot to 
possess any special value.” We desire to join issue here. 
We hold that not only is “ Rasselas” a great book, but that 
“The Rambler” contains much that is admirable, not only 
from the point of view of morals and religion, but of litera- 
ture. Again, the Shakespearean criticisms contain some of the 
most penetrating things ever said in regard to Shakespeare's 
characters and plots. We wish we had space to quote 
some of them, for we are certain that we could convince 
Lord Rosebery that his “competent judges” have led 
him astray. 





Though we yield to none in our admiration of Boswell and 
of what we may term the anecdotal side of Johnson, and 
though we admit that Johnson the man was greater than 
Johnson the author, we do not hesitate to say that if Boswell 
had never existed, and Johnson were only known through his 
books, he would still be known as a master intellect. No one 
can read through the preface to the Dictionary, or the letter 
to Lord Chesterfield, or the final letter to Mrs. Thrale, without 
recognising that he is in contact not only with a mighty 
mind, but with a man who had the gift to give “the extreme 
characteristic impression of the thing written about.” 


We have felt constrained to protest against Lord Rosebery’s 
somewhat hasty adoption of the conventional views in regard 
to Johnson; this is but a very small blot on a really great 
speech. The larger part of the address is a most charming 
analysis of the relations between Boswell and Johnson, This 
analysis, we do not hesitate to say, puts those relations more 
vividly than they have ever been put before. If Lord Rose- 
bery does not miss any of the humour of the human situation 
created by so strange a friendship, he also shows all its 
kindliness and pathos. The truth is, Johnson was a childless 
man, but yet one brimming over with domestic affection and 
domestic instincts, and here was Boswell ready to play in 
some measure the part of a devoted son. Can we wonder that 
Johnson and Boswell soon formed ties of real affection? 
After all, though we may laugh at Boswell, he must have 
been a very attractive person, a sort of human squirrel full of 
brightness and quick ways, and able to make his habit of 
poking into every hole and corner of his friends’ minds seem 
not an impertinence or intrusion, but something to be tolerated 
and appreciated, just like a pet squirrel’s incurs:ons into 
one’s pockets. 


Lord Rosebery’s éloge ends with a passage of such lofty 
eloquence that we cannot resist the pleasure of quotation :— 
“There is a human majesty about him which commands our 
reverence, for we recognise in him a great intellect, a large 
heart, a noble soul. He lived under grievous torments, in 
dread of doubt, in dread of madness, in terror of death 
yet he never flinched. He stood four square to his own 
generation as he stands to posterity...... We salute once 
more with reverence to-day the memory of that brave, manly, 
tender soul, and pass on with the hope that from his abundant 
store we may draw some measure of faith and courage to 
sustain our own lives.” 








Bank Rate, 24 per cent., changed from 3 per cent. April 1st. 
Consols (24) were on Friday 833—Friday week 83}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE LORDS AND THE BUDGET. 
. E Grand Frédéric n’a jamais fait plus que ¢a.” 

It was thus that the Austrian Prime Minister 
received the telegram announcing the result of the battle 
of Sadowa. ‘“ Mr. Gladstone himself never did better than 
this” are the words which naturally rise to one’s lips as 
one reads Lord Rosebery’s masterly analysis of the Budget. 
Lord Rosebery apologised quite unnecessarily for venturing 
to handle matters of public finance. He showed himself, 
indeed, to have studied deeply, and to have mastered 
thoroughly, the principles upon which taxation should rest. 
Both on the positive and the negative side of the subject 
he made a real and permanent contribution to what has 
become the paramount problem in the science of govern- 
ment. We have dealt with the details of Lord Rosebery’s 
speech elsewhere. Here our business is to consider 
once again what should be the action of the Lords. 
No doubt the immediate effect of Lord Rosebery’s 
words has been to encourage the notion that the 
Lords had better adopt the policy of total rejection. 
Lord Rosebery’s speech, it is argued, was an unanswerable 
plea for referring the Budget to the people. It by no 
means follows, however, that because Lord Rosebery 
demolished the Budget, and because he pointed out that 
the people had never been consulted on the new principles 
of taxation adopted, therefore the Lords would be wise 
to take the extreme step of total rejection, or that he 
counselled such a step. It is to be noted, indeed, that he 
distinctly refrained from insisting that it was the imperative 
duty of the Lords to throw out the Bill, or that it would 
be good policy for them to doso. Had he believed total 
rejection to be the best course, we must conclude that 
he would have said so, and would have expressed his 
willingness, if necessary, to move the rejection of the Bill. 


Before proceeding to consider the matter further, let 
us say plainly for ourselves that we are opposed as 
strongly as ever to total rejection. If the choice 
lay with us, we should adopt the course of action 
which we have advised from the beginning,—namely, 
the rejection of the land clauses, but the acceptance 
of the rest of the Budget. As we have shown in 
these columns, such action is in no sense contrary 
to the law of the Constitution. Further, it would, we 
believe, secure for the House of Peers the maximum 
amount of support in the country. But though we have 
advised, and still advise, this course, we are obliged 
as practical politicians to admit that we have in this 
respect preached to deaf ears. For right or wrong, there 
seems to be a general belief among the Peers that, should 
they throw out the land clauses and accept the rest of 
the Budget, their action would be misunderstood, and 
they would be supposed to be rejecting that part 
which hit them specially, while allowing that which 
pressed upon other portions of the community to go 
through. To our mind, this view rests on a fallacy. The 
notion that only Peers are rich and are interested in urban 
land is an absurd piece of demagogice vulgarity comparable 
to that which represents Dukes as a race apart, with 
some special power of tyrannising over their fellows. 
Assuming, however, that the Peers will not reject the land 
clauses alone, then, in our opinion, the Budget must be 
accepted as it stands. Our main ground for arriving at this 
conclusion is the deadlock, nay, revolutionary crisis, in the 
country’s fiscal affairs which would be brought about by 
total rejection. Nodoubt it can be argued that the country 
would still be able to get on, and the Services to be paid, 
even if the Budget were rejected. Nevertheless, the effects 
on the Tea-duty and the necessity of very large borrowings 
would be so injurious to business, and would in many 
quarters be so much misunderstood, that we are con- 
vinced that a very large portion of the community— 
even though opposed to the Budget on principle—would 
feel a strong sense of disapprobation, and would mark 
their disapprobation at the polls. The deeper conservative 
instincts of the country would be aroused against those 
who it would be considered were introducing revolutionary 
methods into our politics. 

But, it may be urged, the course the Spectator 
proposes would lead to precisely similar results, as 
the Government would never consent to accept a 





mutilated Budget, but would treat the demolition of g 
part of their structure as the demolition of the whole, 
Our answer to this is twofold. In the first place; we 
believe that there is a sufficient dislike of the land 
clauses within the Liberal —and ially within 
the Cabinet—to prevent such a result. If the Government 
were to decide that they would not accept the rest of the 
Budget at the hands of the Lords, they would probably be 
face to face with a serious situation inside the Ministry, 
and with a movement of considerable importance in 
the House of Commons and in the country. But even 
assuming that we are wrong here, and that the Govern. 
ment treated the elimination of the land clauses as tanta- 
mount to total rejection, and thereupon dissolved, the 
resulting situation would be quite different from that 
created by dissolution on total rejection by the Lords. The 
country as a whole cares very little about such purely 
technical points as the alleged privileges of the Commons 
in regard to amendments to Money Bills. They would at 
once put the blame of the deadlock, not on the Lords, 
but on the punctilio of the Commons. “Why,” they 
would ask, “should the Government refuse to accept 
a Budget which would give them all the money they 
can possibly require for the carrying on of the King’s 
Government in the current year?” In other words, in the 
case we are supposing the general sense of the community 
would hold the Government, not the Lords, nsible for 
the deadlock. What we strongly desire to avoid is that the 
Lords should be forced into a position in which they would 
appear to be the revolutionaries. The King who, when 
asked to take revolutionary action, replied, “My réle 
is to be a Royalist,” showed essential wisdom. The réle 
of the Lords is to be anti-revolutionary. As long as 
they maintain this attitude they will have the support of 
the country. If they step outside it, and, forgetting 
that their réle is to be conservative, get themselves into 
the position of producing a revolutionary crisis, they will 
forfeit a great deal of popular confidence. If there is to 
be a revolutionary crisis, it must come, not from them, but 
from their opponents. The country, we are certain, will very 
much dislike a Constitutional upheaval, and will vent its 
annoyance on the promoters of such upheaval. Further, it 
will not admit any subtle arguments as to who are or are not 
in fact the promoters. If the Liberals were to dissolve 
because the land clauses were eliminated, it would fix the 
responsibility on them, and would not listen to the plea 
that the Commons could not accept the rest of the Budget 
because of a punctilio in regard to their privileges. Tt would 
ask :—* Why are the Commons putting us to all this 
inconvenience? They could perfectly well have gone on 
with the money they have got, and have reintroduced the 
land clauses next year.” 

We have stated what appear to us conclusive arguments 
against the rejection of the Budget as a whole. Further 
arguments against such a course are to be found in the 
general drift of policy of the present Government. To put 
the matter shortly, the Government are rapidly passing 
under the influence of that extreme section of the Liberal 
Party whose leaders are Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Winston 
Churchill. The prime necessity is the administering of a 
sharp lesson to those politicians, so that they may under- 
stand that the British people are not prepared to accept 
either Jacobinism or Socialism. Until such a lesson has been 
given there will be a growing danger that a great many of the 
opportunists of public life will consider that the two poli- 
ticians we have named represent the winning side, and that 
men like Sir Edward Grey, Lord Morley, Mr. Haldane, or 
even the Prime Minister, are not to be followed by those 
who wish to “arrive.” But in order to deal acrushing blow 
to “ Lloyd Georgeism” and “ Winston Churchillism ” it is 
necessary that the meaning of the policy to which these 
names are attached should be fully explained to the country, 
and also that time should be allowed for the conservative 
forces to rally and organise themselves on the new basis 
of anti-Socialism and anti-Jacobinism. To do this the 
appeal to the country must be made in such a way as to 
unite all the anti-Socialist and anti-Jacobin forces in the 
nation. If that is done, success is, we believe, certam. 
It is equally certain that a dissolution on the question 
whether the Lords were right or not right in refusing to 
vote the money necessary for carrying on the national 
Government will not combine all the anti-revolutionary 
forces in the country. : 

If the Government are given another Session in which to 
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make their policy clear to the country, the result will be a 
signal triumph for their opponents. The reaction against 
Soeialism—as practised under various aliases—is on its 
way, but it would be a capital error to attempt to forestall 
it. The moment to appeal to the country will occur when 
that reaction is at its zenith. This will surely be when the 
pinch of the new taxes is beginning to be felt, and when 
men are realising the great fiscal truth so well stated by 
Lord Rosebery,—the truth that heavy taxation, no matter 
what its apparent incidence, is bound in the end to press 
far harder upon the poor than upon any other section of 
the community. 





A SHORT CUT TO THE NATIONALISATION OF 
THE RAILWAYS. 


HE Government’s Development Bill is from many 
points of view a strange and puzzling proposal. 
None of its provisions, however, have proved so perplexing 
as the curious clauses designed to further the establish- 
ment of special motor roads in the United Kingdom,— 
roads which are to be reserved exclusively for motor 
traffic, on which there is to be no speed-limit, and, further, 
roads the users of which are to pay tolls to a Government 
Department. Again, these roads are to be bordered by 
strips of Government property, and those who obtain 
access to them are to pay for the privilege. In regard to 
these proposals, the motorists have one and all declared 
that they have no wish for special high-speed tracks, but 
would much prefer the improvement of existing roads for 
all forms of traffic. They did not quite like to “look a 
gift horse in the mouth,” but they were not a little 
astonished to find that the Government, which hitherto 
had been supposed to be somewhat hostile to motorists, 
were giving them far more than they ever asked for. 
“What earthly reason can the Government have for 
suggesting the setting up of Brooklands racing-tracks 
throughout the United Kingdom?” That is the sort of 
question which motorists have been asking since the 
introduction of the Development Bill. Another question 
has been largely asked :—‘* What is the use of 
reserving strips of land along these exclusive motor 
tracks? It is impossible that any one would want 
to build villas bordering a road on which there is no 
speed-limit, and on which motors may run at the rate of 
@ hundred miles an hour. The dust, the noise, and the 
danger would make the houses built along them absolutely 
uninhabitable. The sites would be valueless for residential 
purposes.” Ina word, the motive at the back of the pro- 
posals for motor roads has up to now remained a mystery. 


Mr. Edward Bond, whose name will be known to many 
of our readers as an ex-Member of Parliament and a 
barrister who has shown himself a vigilant and capable 
critic of Socialistic schemes, supplies us in our corre- 
spondence columns with what we cannot help thinking 
will be found to be the explanation of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s sudden zeal, or we may say “ overzeal,” for 
the interests, or supposed interests, of the high-speed 
motorists. What Mr. Lloyd George is doing in the 
Development Bill is not helping the motorists, but 
taking the initial step towards the acquisition of the 
railways by the State. Our readers’ first thought will, no 
doubt, be that Mr. Bond can only have discovered a 
“mare’s-nest,” so far-sought, not to say preposterous, does 
this suspicion seem. If, however, they will have the patience 
to look into the matter, we believe that they will agree with 
us that he has very considerable grounds for his suggestion. 
When Mr. Lloyd George was at the Board of Trade it 
was pretty generally understood that he had reached the 
conclusion that the time had arrived for the nationalisation 
of the railways, and that the epoch of private ownership 
had come to an end. It may be remembered, for 
example, that when the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
came back from his visit to Germany he expressed his 
admiration of the Prussian railway system, and his envy of 
the Finance Minister of Prussia, who possessed so admir- 
able a source of revenue. But it is one thing to wish for 
the nationalisation of the railways. The bringing it about 
is quite another matter. To begin with, the finance of the 
operation presents under existing conditions almost in- 
superable obstacles. To buy up the railways as they stand 
would cost so vast a sum of money that it is impossible to 
expect that the public would agree to the necessary 
expenditure, 





The book mentioned by Mr. Bord, entitled “The 
Essential Reform: Land Values Taxation in Theory and 
Practice,” by C. H. Chomley and R. L. Outhwaite 
(Sidgwick and Jackson, Is. net), gives an ingenious, if pre- 
datory, suggestion for a short cut to railway nationalisa- 
tion which solves the mystery of the motor roads of the 
Development Bill. The book in question is a whole-hearted 
plea for the principles which underlie the Budget and for 
Mr. Henry George’s plan for the nationalisation of 
the land. Such 2 A soe Mg it is to be noted, is to be 
brought about, not by the purchase of the land from 
private owners, but by a system of land values taxation 
which will gradually absorb the site value of the land. It 
will be unnecessary for the State to pay anything for 
that which has already been taxed out of existence. The 
book also advocates very strongly the nationalisation of 
the railways. It does not, however, suggest that railway 
values are to be taxed out of existence. Another plan is 
proposed here, a plan by which they can be rendered value- 
less, or nearly valueless, and then be acquired by the State 
at a nominal figure. We will give this proposal in the 
words of the authors (the italics are ours) :— 

“The association of land values taxation with State enterprise 
in the shape of railway nationalisation carries with it tremendous 
possibilities for the stimulation of industry and the enhancement 
of the production of wealth. The taxation of land values offers 
another means of mitigating the evils arising from the monopoly 
of the means of transport, apart from railway nationalisation, and 
one that might well precede that step. Once land values are taxed, 
there is no reason why the State by the construction of great national 
roads should not enable the people to a considerable extent to free 
themselves from the railway monopoly. When quick transit could 
only be achieved by engines running upon rails, and requiring 
elaborate precautions to prevent accidents, no effective competi- 
tion with the railway companies was feasible. But these conditions 
no longer maintain in view of the development of the motor. 
Therefore if great national roads were constructed over which motor 
trafic, at a high rate of speed, could be permitted, an effective com- 
petition would be set up against the railways. This would result in 
reduced freights and faves to public benefit, and consequently in an 
enormous reduction in the value of the railway monopoly, as can be 
realised from the effect of the motor competition on London railways. 
Precisely the same argument holds good as regards canalisation. 
Great waterways could be constructed by the State, and made 
free to all users were interest on capital cost met by levying upon 
land values.” 

It is almost impossible to believe that the similarity 
between the above passage and the clauses in the Develop- 
ment Bill dealing with the construction of motor roads is 
merely the result of coincidence. They clearly have a 
common origin. In other words, the mystery has been 
solved. The strange proposals to which we have drawn 
attention were not inserted in the Bill, as was at first 
thought, in order to give motorists who like to exceed the 
speed-limit an opportunity to rampage in comparative 
safety at the rate of a hundred miles an hour. They are 
intended to act as the instrument for the bleeding of the 
existing railways to death. They are meant to cut off the 
margin of profit from the railways, and thus eventually to 
absorb the dividends on their ordinary stock. But this 
once accomplished, the taking over of the railways will be 
a very easy matter. The debenture stocks, and indeed all 
stocks, bearing a fixed rate of interest can be assumed by 
the State without any troublesome and vexatious questions 
of valuation. Note that under the explanation supplied 
by the book from which we have quoted the provisions as to 
the strips of land along the motor tracks become quite 
intelligible. The Government land will be used, not for 
villa-residences, but for factories which will send their 
produce to market on motor-lorries rather than in railway 
trucks. 

Believing Mr. Lloyd George to be an out-and-out 
railway nationaliser, as we do, we cannot persuade 
ourselves that the intention of the clauses was not 
that which we have described. But even if this were 
not so, the fact remains that the new motor roads can 
be used, and in all probability would be used, for the 
purpose of bringing about “an enormous reduction in 
the value of the railway monopoly.” After all, motives 
in legislation are comparatively small matters. What 
we have got to consider is the effect of the thing pro- 

»sed. For ourselves, we may say that we have no 
Sube specially to favour the railways or to give them 
any unfair monopoly. For example, we should never dream 
of allowing the railways to claim that the public roads 
must be kept unimproved lest they should be used to 
compete with the railways. The railway shareholders 
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must take their chance of all forms of legitimate competi- 
tion. What the railway shareholders have a right to ask, 
and what they will ask if they are wise, is that the resources 
of the State shall not be employed to destroy the value 
of their property. Every aloe has a right to say that, 
unless there is some paramount consideration of utility or 
convenience, public money shall not be used to compete 
with private enterprise. The result of such competition 
must always be to kill private enterprise, for the State is a 
competitor who cares nothing about profit, and can make 
pin par deficiency by dipping into the purses of those 
who compose the State, including, of course, the purses of 
those with whom it is competing. 

Here we no doubt reach the essential and fundamental 
objection to all Socialism and State trading. Private 
enterprise will always do better,—be more profit-producing 
and more efficient than State action. The “ Government 
stroke” is always a poor stroke compared with the 
strokes of those who are working for private profit. 
The true source of wealth, and therefore of the production 
and provision of those things which men need in order to 
conquer their natural condition of poverty, want, and 
savagery, is enterprise and energy. But enterprise and 
energy are the attributes of the individual who is working 
in his own interest, while lethargy, formalism, supineness, 
are those of State employment. The State cannot offer the 
fruitful and stimulating incentive of profit to those whom 
it employs. It must either accept the feebleness of the 
“Government stroke,” or else have recourse to the whip 
and the methods of slavery. All the world over, even 
in so well organised a State as Germany, it is found 
that the private contractor can build a battleship at least 
twenty-five per cent. cheaper than the Government. 
This is a practical example of what we mean by the 
“ Government stroke.” 

We desire to commend what we have written to the 
special attention of those members of the Liberal Party 
who are still uncommitted to Socialism pure and simple. 
Surely they will not pass a Development Bill which is 
tainted by such tactics as those which inspire the motor- 
road clauses! To hustle such a Bill through Parliament 
at the fag-end of the Session would be little short of 
madness. A measure of such importance requires minute 
and patient investigation. It ought not to be forced 
through Parliament with the covert threat that if it is 
rejected the Members responsible for such rejection will 
have to answer those who elected them for having withheld 
the flow of a river of gold which might have spread some 
of its benefits over their constituencies. 


If we nationalise the railways, let us nationalise them 
in the light of day and with our eyes open, and not have 
recourse to the Machiavellian policy of first ruining the 
undertakings which we mean to acquire. The system of 
bleeding your victim as white as veal and then devouring 
him is, we believe, not unknown to the American Trusts 
and Combines, but assuredly it is one unworthy of an 
honest and upright State. 





GREEK AMBITIONS. 


E enthusiasm with which the Crown Prince of 
Greece was received at Patras and at Corfu on his 

way out of the country means that the Military League, 
which imposed its will on the Government the other day 
by a proxunciamiento, is not to have it all its own way. 
The incalculable changeableness of Greek popular favour 
is to be reckoned with, and apparently it is introducing a 
new quantity into the problem in the shape of support for 
the Crown Prince as a military commander. This same 
populace denounced him twelve years ago as the fons et 
origo of the Greek misfortunes in the war, and we have 
not heard that since then the Crown Prince, though his 
goodwill and anxiety to serve his country are beyond 
uestion, has done anything effectual towards the trans- 
ormation of the Army. If the present popularity of the 
Crown Prince, however, is a force which may be employed 
to secure the dynasty, we trust that it will be aided by 
every chance of the political crisis. Although approval of 
the Crown Prince as a soldier may not be logically very 
defensible, it might very well be allowed to have a mis- 
leading nominal value if only it could be turned to 
strengthen the Throne. For the simple fact is that the 
continuance of King George’s reign is infinitely more 








important to Greece than the screwing up of the efficiency 
of the Army and Navy. 

The situation is extraordinarily interesting. M. Mavro. 
michaeli, the new Prime Minister, has given away the 
dignity of the most democratic Constitution in Euro 
with both hands, and, at the dictation of the insurgent 
officers who took up their position with guns outside 
Athens, has required all the Royal Princes to retire, 
temporarily at all events, from their positions in the Army, 
We shall say nothing now of the significant side of this 
introduction of the pronunciamiento into a Constitution 
which realises the Radical ideal of a single Chamber ; the 
most relevant question in considering the future of Greece 
is what effect the crisis will have on the Throne. Not 
once, but several times, the Military League has declared 
that it honours the King and would do nothing to injure 
his authority. The reiteration is not unnecessary, surely, 
when the chief visible result of the crisis is the direct 
humiliation of the Royal Family. The parting of the ways 
will not be reached probably till the Chamber meets, and it is 
proved what following M. Mavromichaeli has in his attempt 
to push through the programme of the Military League to 
which he has committed himself. The majority of the 
Chamber are still Theotokists, and it is quite uncertain 
that they will be persuaded to accept what M. Theotoki 
himself resisted. But let us assume that it will be made per- 
fectly clear that the military movement is not anti-dynastie 
—this might not be very difficult, for although rough 
usage of the Royal Family has been thought necessary, 
we do not believe for a moment that Army officers under- 
rate the value of the King’s services to Greece—we then 
come tothe question: What is to be the employment of a 
reformed Army? We admit, of course, that an adequate 
Army is in the abstract much preferable to an inadequate 
Army. So long as there is an Army at all, inefficiency is 
a confession of administrative incompetence, and the 
insurgent officers have done well in one sense to insist that 
money should be wisely spent. But Greece does not require 
a large Army or a large Navy. Either would, indeed, be a 
danger to her, because she would be tempted to provoke 
her neighbours. She cannot be a Great Power in our 
time, and to spend money on the simulacrum of armed 
authority would simply be to divert money from much- 
needed civil improvements. If the programme of the 
Military League brings about precisely and only what is 
demanded—the purification of Parliamentary hfe, which 
is corrupt, the efficiency of the Army and Navy, and the 
reduction of civil expenditure—nearly as much good will 
be done in Greece as was done by the military revolution 
in Turkey. But we very much fear that if the Army and 
Navy were put into such a state of repair as to possess 
the confidence of the nation—a confidence very easily 
earned, we must remark—they would become the engines 
of a thoroughly troublesome and ambitious policy which 
would unsettle the Balkans from end toend. That is the 
danger, and a very real danger it is. 

Nor would there be any serious chance of the Greeks 
satisfying their appetite for territorial acquisition in this 
way. Whenever the Greek Army had finished a war, 
Europe would be ready to step in as a kind of official 
receiver and satisfy all the political creditors, of whom 
Greece would only be one. Military power will always 
be a clumsy and expensive weapon for Greece to wield, 
whereas the agency of the King, who is liked and 
respected in every Court in Europe, provides her with 
an excellent chance of getting most of the things to which 
she has a moral claim. During his reign the Ionian 
Islands, and part of Thessaly, have been added to the 
kingdom, and even after the disastrous war of 1897 there 
was only a slight rectification of the frontier to the dis- 
advantage of Greece, while Europe actually gave her the 
substance of what she fought for,—virtual possession of 
Crete! If Greece wants an Army simply as a means of 
extending her borders, she will do well to remember 
that the King is the best Army she is ever likely to 
have. 

Sympathising as we do with Hellenic aspirations, we are 
sincerely anxious not to see Greece ruined by her national 
defects of flightiness and want of deliberation. In 
business the Greek has a remarkable coolness and long- 
headedness; we believe that Greeks play a leading 
art in at least one department of commercial life. 

e corn trade, for instance, is, we understand, to a large 
extent in Greek hands. But this sanity dees not even 
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tinge political discussion, and the conquest of other peoples 
is spoken of as though, like the famous killing of Kruger, 
it could be done with the mouth. The glorious associations 
of the Hellenic name are in one way a snare, because the 
modern Greek assumes that he must be the worthy 
descendant of his reputed ancestors, and that a continuity 
of splendid achievement has only to be desired to be realised. 
A few years ago when there were riots in Athens owing 
to the printing of a Bible, at the Queen’s order, in the 
vernacular, the explanation was that the pride of the 
Greeks in their derivation was injured; they could not 
tolerate the admission that there were Greeks with any 
education who did not understand a form of the language 
which is a strong link with the great past. For the same 
reason the Greeks revel in the ancient classical names; an 
Athenian citizen who calls his. boy Leonidas sees him in 
vision holding to the death some new Thermopylae. All 
this is intelligible, and even likeable. But when such 
sentiments translate themselves into scattered actions (like 
those of the pillaging Greek bands in Macedonia) which 
are seriously confused with a coherent advance of the 
nation in the estimation of the world, it is always time to 
ask whither Greece is tending. Sixty-five years ago Lord 
Houghton sat overiooking the Bosphorus, and put into the 
mouth of a young Greek the story of the service Greece 
did to Europe by her high, resisting spirit :— 
“Think not that time can ever give 
Prescription to such doom as ours, 
That Grecian hearts can ever live 
Contented serfs of barbarous powers.” 
And the verse goes on to describe the heroic front Greece 
will offer to other intruders. “The Romans of the North” 
are the Russians :— 
“ Know ye the Romans of the North: 
The fearful race whose infant strength 
Stretches its arms of conquest forth 
To grasp the world in breadth and length ? 
They cry ‘That ye and we are old, 
And worr with luxuries and cares, 
And they alone are fresh and bold, 
Time’s latest and most honoured heirs’! 
Alas for you! alas for us! 
Alas for men that think and feel, 
If once beside this Bosphorus 
Shall stamp Sclavonia’s frozen heel ! 
Oh! place us boldly in the van, 
And ere we yield this narrow sea, 
The past shall hold within its span 
At least one more Thermopylae.” 
How little the problem changes in essence! The Greeks 
still talk in the same manner, but all Europe knows that 
there would be little chance of Byron’s “new Thermopylae.” 
It is easier to talk of annexing Asia Minor, Crete, and all 
the Turkish islands, as the Ethnike Hetairia used to do, 
than for the Grecks to govern themselves. A stronger 
Greek Army, to be explicit, would almost certainly be used 
to threaten Turkey,—reformed Turkey, let us remember. 
For Greece to try to compass the ruin of the Turkish 
Empire would be fatal. That way madness lies. The 
numerous Greeks who live on Turkish soil deserve a better 
fate than to be exposed to the fury of an outraged people, 
who are already deepening in their mistrust of them. But 
if the Greeks merely carry out the literal sense of the new 
military programme without any of the ulterior motives we 
fear, and loyally preserve the Danish house which rules 
over them, they may yet strengthen themselves in every 
sense. We earnestly hope that it may be so, for in his 
heart no Englishman desires anything but the safety and 
happiness of Greece and the honour of her ancient name. 





THE DEATH-DUTIES AND EVASION. 


HE debates in the House of Commons on the Death- 
duties have been more than usually interesting, and 
it is a misfortune that they did not come earlier in the 
Session when the public appetite for Budget debates was 
less sated than now. 
Mr. Balfour was prompt to point out, have been concerned 
with real financial issues. The Death-duties are intended 
to raise revenue, and have no other purpose, whereas the 
Land-taxes and the License-duties are primarily designed, 
not for the raising of revenue, but for the carrying out of 
& political programme. 
Let us say at once that as long as the Death-duties remain 
moderate we regard them as a very useful instrument of 





For one thing, these debates, as | 


finance. With the objection taken by some of the critics 
of ‘these taxes, both in the House of Commons and in 
the City, that they are a tax on capital we do not agree. 
The distinction between capital and income is an arbitrary, 
or at any rate an accountancy, distinction. It is doubtless 
of importance as regards individual accounts, but it is 
practically of very little importance as regards the wealth 
of the nation. All wealth can be used either as capital or 
as income, and there is no reason for the assumption that 
the taxation of the capital of an individual reduces 
the capital of the nation. A man who inherits £6,000 
will not of necessity invest that money in reproductive 
undertakings. He may spend it on motor-cars or on a 
yacht, or on many other forms of personal enjoyment 
which will in no way add to the future wealth of the 
nation. On the other hand, a professional man who is 
steadily putting by money every year out of his earnings 
may have his capital diminished by the amount which he 
pays in Income-tax, for it is at any rate possible that 
he would have invested more if he had had a smaller 
Income-tax to pay. 

For these reasons we hold that the general objection to all 
Death-duties merely on the ground that they are a tax on 
capital cannot be sustained. In particular cases, however, 
this objection does hold good. For example, a tradesman 
inheriting a business valued at £5,000 or £6,000 may have 
great difficulty in raising money to pay a lump sum as 
Death-duty, whereas he could with comparative ease have 
paid a heavy annual tax. In the same way the successor 
to a small landed estate may find it very difficult to pay a 
Death-duty, because in practice it is not easy to sell off 
small pieces of land, while to do so will often seriously 
diminish the value of the remaining estate. These illus- 
trations are sufficient to show the practical hardships which 
do result when Death-duties are heavy, especially in the 
case of comparatively small properties. In all such cases 
an annual tax is distinctly preferable to a heavy periodic 
tax. When we pass to the large estates the hardship is 
less. A man who has several houses can afford to give up 
one without greatly diminishing his enjoyment of life, and 
without destroying the sentimental associations which 
attach to the ancestral home. Moreover, a very rich 
man seldom has a very large preportion of his wealth 
locked up in land. He usually possesses a substantial 
amount of easily realisable property in the shape of stocks 
and shares. 

Thus with large properties there is considerably less 
objection to high Death-duties on the ground of hardship 
than with small properties. There is, however, in the case 
of large properties an objection of altogether another 
character which is equally serious,—namely, the risk 
of evasion. In order to obviate this risk, Sir William 
Harcourt in the Finance Act of 1894 provided that gifts 
made within twelve months of the testator’s death should 
be taxable, the id-a being to prevent persons in extremis 
from evading the duty. It was never intended in 1894 to 
prevent a man in full enjoyment of his health from making 
gifts either to his descendants or to anybody else if he 
deliberately wished to distribute his property during his 
lifetime. The Treasury, however, is evidently so alarmed 
at the prospect of wholesale evasion in consequence of the 
Death-duties that a clause was inserted in the Finance Bill 
extending the peried of twelve months to five years. This 
clause has been under discussion during the past week, 
and led to such serious protests from Liberals as well as 
from Unionists that the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
compelled to make very substantial concessions. The 
period of five years was cut down to three; all marriage 
settlements were exempted; and, in addition, words were 
inserted with the object of protecting the “ normal annual 
expenditure” of the deceased. Even with these concessions 
the clause remains an absurdity. It will cause great 
inconvenience to executors without effectively protecting 
the revenue. How is an executor to investigate the 
expenditure of his testator during the past three years, and 
to ascertain what sums of money constitute a part of 
the “normal annual expenditure”? Very few executors 
would care to undertake the task of making the unpleasant 
family inguiries which such an investigation would involve. 
Moreover, no inquiry, however exhaustive, could possibly 
prevent a wealthy man from distributing his property 
before death if he were minded to do so. Instead of 
transferring blocks of shares to his sons, he could give 
them banknotes, which no Inland Revenue Commissioners 
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could ever trace. More probably the effect of the new 
duties will be to encourage wealthy persons to distribute 
their property at an earlier date. From the national pont 
of view this is a distinct advantage; from the po'nt of 
view of the Exchequer it will prove a heavy loss. 

The whole thing comes back to the proposition from which 
we started,—the Death-duties are a sound form of taxa- 
tion as long as they are moderate. When they cease to be 
moderate they involve hardship on many, and evasion by 
others. In reply to these objections, all that the advocates 
of the Ministry can do is to repeat like parrots Mr. 
Asquith’s declaration that there is no alternative except 
Tariff Reform. How the Prime Minister could ever have 
made so unwarranted and, if we may say so with all 
respect, so foolish a statement it is difficult to understand. 
Tariff Reform is no alternative to bad finance, because it 
is itself not a financial proposition. The object of Tariff 
Reformers is not to raise revenue, but to shut out foreign 
goods, and so far as they are successful in that object 
their tariff will yield no revenue. If it is desirable to 
raise a revenue by means of a Customs tariff, the way to do 
it is to adhere to the Free-trade principle of either taxing 
only those articles which are produced abroad, or else 
countervailing the Customs-duties by an equivalent 
Excise-duty, as is done in the case of spirits. On 
these lines a Customs tariff may be made to yield a 
magnificent revenue, and, as we pointed out some weeks 
ago, the Free-trade tariff of the United Kingdom 
yields a larger revenue than the Protectionist tariff of 
the German Empire, although the British population is 
barely two-thirds of the population of Germany. 

The resources of our Free-trade tariff are by no means 
exhausted. To take two very obvious points. An addi- 
tional £6,000,000 a year could be raised by restoring the 
Tea-duty and the Sugar-duty to the scale at which they 
stood during the war. A Coal Export Duty, we admit, is 
not one that Free-traders like, but it is certainly less 
injurious than many of the taxes which Tariff Reformers 
suggest. That tax during the war yielded £2,000,(0) a 
year. With these tried alternatives before him, the 
Prime Minister was without excuse in saying that there 
was no alternative but Tariff Reform to Mr. Lloyd George’s 
Budget. 

But there are plenty of other alternatives as well. One 
of the most obvious is an increase in the Income-tax 
instead of in the Death-duties. A penny on the Income- 
tax yields now very nearly £3,000,000 a year, and we 
believe it would have been far better, both from the Con- 
stitutional point of view and from the financial point of 
view, to have added a uniform penny to everybody’s 
Income-tax rather than to have increased the Death-duties 
to the extent proposed in the Budget. Nor is there any 
reason to despair of Free-trade finance even when the 
possibilities of the Income-tax, of the Death-duties, and 
of the Sugar-duty are exhausted. There are other articles 
which at a pinch—though we hope the pinch will never 
come—could be subjected to taxation on strictly Free-trade 
lines. Take, for example, paper. A Customs-duty and an 
Excise-duty on paper would together yield a very large 
revenue to the State without inflicting any very serious 
inconvenience, either upon the industry or upon the public. 
We are not, of course, advocating a Paper-duty—we are 
not advocating any duties—we are only pointing out that 
the possibility of such a duty is alone a reply to Mr. 
Asquith’s unwarrantable statement. By making that 
statement he has done almost as much harm to the cause 
of Free-trade as he has by permitting an irresponsible 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to meet excessive expenditure 
by unwise expedients. 








“KING LEAR” AT THE HAYMARKET THEATRE: 


HE Haymarket Theatre has opened a new era very well] 
under the directorship of Mr. Herbert Trench. He is 
“serious,” as the French say, or we may guess that he would 
not have dropped his “serious ” duties (in the English sense) 
at the Board of Education. This venture at the Haymarket 
seems to us to be just the kind of theatre we want; at least 
we think the principle is right, and we sincerely hope it will be 
worked well enough to prosper. The intention, we understand, 
is to have a repertory theatre where no play will run too 
long, where the drama of ideas will be presented because 
it has ideas and not because it has the obvious elements of 





commercial success, and where by the nature of things 
school of acting will be established. It is said often that ag 
intellectually good plays do not pay, the only possible way te 
have repertory theatres is to induce the State and the munici. 
palities to pay for them. Why not have a British Theatre, 
like the Théatre Frangais, established as a national centre in 
London, and minor municipal theatres in all the large towns 
which care to have themP We cannot go into that question 
here. Enough to say that l'art administratif is not without 
some sterilising influences which are apparent in France, and 
which would probably be more apparent in England. Apart 
from that, the taxpayer need not be compelled to buy for 
himself a new, and probably elusive, form of happiness so long 
as any one else is willing to buy itfor him. There are two 
possible classes of buyers. First, the Maecenases who like 
to have a dramatic “organ,” so to speak, and are ready to bear 
the loss if there is any; and secondly, the skilful professional 
managers, like Mr. Granville Barker, who believe, and to a 
certain extent have proved, that intelligent drama can be 
made to pay after all. 

In the last few years so many things have been discovered 
about English drama that we confess we think that those who 
regard the future as hopeless are quite out of date. The 
Court Theatre as it was under Mr. Barker’s management, the 
“Trish Theatre ” in Dublin, and Miss Horniman’s Repertory 
Company in Manchester all show in their different ways that 
there is a public waiting for what they provide, or ready at all 
events to be taught very quickly that what is provided is 
desirable. We know nothing of the financial side of these under- 
takings, but it is perfectly obvious that, whatever the reasozs 
may be, private enterprise is not shunning the serious drama, 
Mr. Trench’s directorship at the Haymarket is only the latest 
example of this. “The theatre is irresistible. Organise the 
theatre!” Matthew Arnold used to exclaim after Madame 
Sarah Bernhardt. For our part, we shall always be content 
with that kind of organisation which is at the back of the 
present performances at the Haymarket. Another unexpected 
discovery, which we owe to the Court Theatre, is that English- 
men canact. Formerly Englishmen who could act were like 
men born out of due time. There were a few lonely geniuses 
who had the necessary imagination to trick their acting out 
with careful and multitudinous little touches of observation 
which made their characters live, and these actors, we 
believe, were as great as any in the world; but for the most 
part English actors were like so many stuck pigs. They 
were inflexible and colourless, or else—what was almost 
worse—resounding with the hollow pretences of a poor 
histrionic tradition. Most companies were like an in- 
different cricket eleven, with one or two good men and 
a disastrous “tail.” The Court Theatre had companies with 
no tails. We saw play after play which made us conclude 
with surprise that if Englishmen are instructed by a stage 
manager with brains—we do not even postulate brains in the 
actors themselves—and are not left to themselves as hopeless, 
or perhaps as usefully indicating by comparison the trans- 
cendent excellences of some privileged “star,” they can act 
extremely well. The average French actor is supposed to put 
us toshame. Superficially, perhaps, he does; but he has no 
reserve. Theaverage English actor has, we believe. He is not 
yet generally discovered, because he has never been carefully 
instructed. The Haymarket company appears at a favourable 
time. Mr. Trench knows what is possible, and therefore what 
is expected of him. 

Of course Lear does not give us any real opportunity to say 
whether the Haymarket company is going to be a tailless 
company or not. Charles Lamb said: “Lear is essentially 
impossible to be represented on a stage.” He gave several 
reasons; for instance:—“To see an old man tottering about 
the stage with a walking-stick, turned out of doors by his 
daughters in a rainy night, has nothing in it but what is 
painful and disgusting. We want to take him into shelter 
and relieve him. That is all the feeling which the acting 
of Lear ever produced in me. . The contemptible 
machinery by which they mimic the storm which he goes out 
in, is not more inadequate to represent the horrors of the real 
elements than any actor can be to represent Lear.” As for 
this objection about the contemptible machinery, they have 
overcome it at the Haymarket. The thunder we can guarantee 
to be of exceptionally good quality, though we think they 
make a mistake in letting it rumble continuously during the 
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storm. Intermittent crashes, ofvarying volume, would be more 
impressive, particularly when such startling crashes are at the 
disposal of the stage manager. But the practicability of Lear 
as an acting play is a graver question than one of thunder. We 
disagree with Lamb, although we confess that Lear is the 
most difficult of all Shakespearean plays to act with the 
dignity and nobility which are indispensable to tragedy. It 
is so seldom attempted that our standard of judgment is not 
very clear. We do remember fairly well, however, Irving’s 
Lear more than twenty years ago, and we undertake to say 
that the present performance has nothing to fear from a com- 
narison. There are signs of a “tail” in the company, it is 
true; but we should be sorry to conclude that therefore there 
would be a tailin the same company in any other play. Mr. 
Norman McKinnel has, we suppose, never done himself 
greater credit. Dumas pére, in pointing out in what various 
ways Othello was played by different actors, once remarked 
that Macready played him “ with his own personal beauty,” 
making Othello, as it were, a cultivated and chivalrous 
member of the famous Moorish family of Abencerrages. 
Mr. McKinnel plays Lear, we might say similarly, with his 
own restraint. His restraint appears to be constitutional, 
and in this case it answers extremely well. The tremendous 
facts and terrific words of Lear do not need conscious pointing 
and emphasising. 

Probably no one could make a great deal of the first scene, 
which is the most unsatisfactory in the play, and is the only 
part that Shakespeare “lifted” almost bodily from the 
original from which he borrowed. One is tempted to 
brave the charge of irreverence and say that Lear is like a 
man calling together his family to make a partition of his 
property in order to avoid the Death-duties. He is scarcely in 
a more dignified position than that. Cordelia’s part here is 
also strangely unsympathetic. Even though her sisters were 
diabolical flatterers, what harm in her to tell the honest 
truth, which was that she adored herfather? Her scientific 
precision of statement is scarcely distinguishable from a 
want of tact. Yet when Shakespeare settles down to work 
upon this unsatisfying basis, what a glorious, incomparable 
development! It is one of the finest examples of genius 
transcending all the imagined bounds of what the mind 
had proposed to itself. There is no Christianity in Lear; 
there is no fun unless one reckons the bitter, crazy wit of the 
Fool, and of Edgar disguised as Poor Tom; nearly all the 
relations of men and women are terrible and fatal,—Lear 
with cruel daughters, the daughters unfaithful to their 
husbands, Lear disbelieving in his one loving daughter 
and his one loyal friend (the blunt Kent), Edmund 
plotting against his father and his brother, What a 
welter of vile human passions! But Shakespeare even here 
makes the atonement through suffering of Lear and the filial 
piety of Cordelia shine through the wrack like the sun 
through mist. Nothing else matters in the moral perspective. 
The army of Goneril and Regan, which represents the wrong, 
defeats at the close of the play the army of Cordelia, which 
represents the right. And still it matters not at all; the 
purifying agony of Lear and the sweet loyalty of Cordelia 
abide triumphant in the memory. The many unrelieved 
scenes of elemental human fury, callousness, and greed are 
attuned to natural circumstances of bleak moor, terrific 
tempest, the ghostly flare of lightning, and the numbing 
downpour ofsnow. All this is expressly designed. Here is no 
agony of subtle thought as in Hamlet, no scarcely perceptible 
growth of suspicion and innuendo as in Othello, but the direct, 
strong, and plain conflict of an unredeemed and unsophisti- 
cated world,—the natural and the animal taking part at the 
same time in a general Armageddon. 

We thought Mr. McKinnel seemed scarcely old enough in 
the first scene. Signs of a still youthful buoyancy and real 
mental vitality make the scene more unsatisfactory than it 
naturally is. But that scene in any case may be written off. 
Mr. McKinnel’s chief advantage is that his method gives him 
always something in hand. Thus he is able to do an un- 
commonly difficult thing: to mark a gradual progression in 
his disillusionment when the proof of Regan’s falseness 
is added to that of Goneril’s. It was quite a memorable 
moment when he saw his servant Caius (Kent, of course) in 
the stocks at Regan’s palace, and the shadows of perplexity 
which flitted across his face yielded to a radiant exculpation 
of Regan, and finally darkened down into a black and awful 








fury as the truth dawned on him. By such stages madness 
was reached logically. A child would not have had to ask 
whether Lear was really mad. 

Of the other members of the company, we must mention 
Miss Ellen O’Malley, who was a very gracious Cordelia; Mr. 
C. V. France, who was an excellently frank and faithfal 
Kent (with what consummate skill does Shakespeare in this 
play make the angularity and bluntness of his honest men 
and women remind us again and again of the fatal smooth- 
ness of flattery !); and Mr. H. R. Hignett, who was the Fool. 
The music was strikingly appropriate, though we could have 
done without it once or twice during the action. Is not music 
during the declamation of verse like a mixture of metaphors ? 
Does not Mr. Trench, as a poet, disapprove of it? The 
final tableau, when Lear was borne away, Cordelia still 
lying dead on the ground, was finely arranged, and not at all 
overwrought. The magnificently simple words at the end 
were surely the best of comments on this moving spectacle. 
Note, too, how the thought continually uppermost in Shake- 
speare’s mind about the beauty of honest statement occurs 
once more :— 

“The weight of this sad time wo must obey; 
Speak what we feel, not what we ought to say. 
The oldest hath borne most; we that are young 
Shall never see so much, nor live so long.” 





TWO CENTENARIES. 
F the centenaries so numeronsly sprinkled over 1909, 
there are none more interesting to those who love 
English literature than those of Samuel Johnson and Alfred 
Tennyson. Johnson was born two hundred and Tennyson 
one hundred years ago, their birthdays falling in September 
and August respectively. Science has unrolled before us 
such a monstrous vision of time that even two hundred years 
seems but a pitiful moment in the blaze of that interminable 
day. But, though in Nature two hundred years may be as 
nothing, they mean a great deal to poor ephemeral man. If 
proof be needed, one glance at the year of Johnson’s birth is 
enough. It is hard to realise that when Johnson was 
born a Stuart sat on the throne of England, and Louis 
Quatorze was still reigning over an exhausted France. 
Johnson heard Sacheverell preach upon divine right and 
passive obedience, and he was one of the last of many 
thousands of sufferers who expected a miraculous healing 
from the touch of the Royal right hand. These old-fashioned 
events of his infancy were prophetical of Johnson's life. He 
was to pass his days from birth to death among principles and 
formulas of ancient date from which he saw no reason to depart. 
It does not appear that even in his youth he had any vision of 
future change or future glory. All his aspirations—if he had 
any—were directed backward. In his maturer years he was 
contented to take existence as he found it, and drift, like his 
own Imlac, along the stream of life. He was, in short, like 
Burke, a great apostle of things as they are. For him most 
schemes of political improvement were laughable, and he was 
zealous even to slaying against all who might attempt altera- 
tion in the Church. These feelings were by no means peculiar 
to Johnson. In one form or another they existed in the mass 
of the English people of that generation. But it is singular 
to find them in so pronounced a form in a man conscious of 
great abilities, and through a long series of years depressed 
by grinding poverty and physical disease. Born in France, 
he would probably have been an ardent harbinger of revolu- 
tion. In England, in the maturity of his fame, he gave an 
influential support to a Ministry which he himself described 
as a bunch of imbecility. 

With a temperament like this, and, during the greater part 
of his life, driven to earn his daily bread by daily toil, it is 
not wonderful that Johnson has left little so written as to be 
generally thought worthy of his reputation. Even “ Rasselas ” 
is now but little read. A few short biographies, a few pathetic 
verses, a few prayers and letters of inexpressible tenderness, 
are all that most people wish to save from the general ruin. 
We dissent from this judgment, but it is still true that 
the perennial interest of Johnson depends, not so much 
upon what he wrote, as upon what he was and what he 
thought of the world and of mankind. He accepted every- 
thing that the Church taught him. He had no quarrel with 
society. And yet he pronounced human life to be radically 
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and uniformly wretched, a bundle of actual miseries and of 
unrealised hopes. Even the life hereafter, to which so many 
look for the redress of all wrong, was in the mind of Johnson 
a thing rather of terror than of comfort. Down to the very 
close of his life he could hardly endure to hear it discussed. 
This mournful pessimism made solitude insupportable. He 
was driven into society to escape from his own reflections, and 
in society, like a second Socrates, he found his true vocation. 
His conversation became famous. Few would have suspected 
him to be a pessimist. His ability and the vigour of his mind 
even enmity could not deny. The force of his expression, the 
variety of his topics, the readiness of his sarcastic wit, 
inspired respect and admiration. In the eyes of a large 
section of the religious public he seemed to bear a character 
not unlike that which Carlyle has ascribed to Coleridge. 
Here was a man upon whom deistical philosophers, Scotch 
metaphysicians, and French incendiaries had tried their utmost 
arts in vain. He had found them all shallow and miserable 
counsellors; and, whatever might be done by others, he at 
any rate felt no inclination to quit “ the good old Angel Inn.” 
Views like these, when held by a man whose opinion it is 
impossible to despise, are inexpressibly comforting to anxious 
souls, troubled by the first ferment of new ideas of which no 
one can foresee the outcome To them Johnson seemed like 
the sentinel in “In Memoriam” who moves freely on the 
battlements crying out that all is well. 

It is here that Johnson becomes comparable with Tennyson, 
who was in other respects so very different. Tennyson's 
birth took place twenty-five years after Johnson’s death. 
Into the interval had been crammed the French Revolution, 
which recast the ideas of Europe. His boyhood fell among 
years of reaction, but his University career coincided with 
the agitation for reform. Politics, however, seem to have 
had little of his early love. His first poems are 
a Sangreal quest of the beautiful, and he had not yet 
“stooped to truth and moralized his song.” Even “The 
Lotos-Eaters,” so matchless in artistic beauty, has none of 
the desperate sincerity of Johnson or of Swift. It is well 
known how this joyous pilgrimage was abruptly broken short 
by the death of Hallam, which drove Tennyson back into 
communion with his own soul and with the terrible realities 
of the universe. After many years the fruit of his meditation 
came forth to the world in “ In Memoriam,” which, whether it 
be the best of Tennyson's poems or not, was certainly the 
most influential. Once more religious thought was going 
through a period of perilous stress. Physical science and 
historical criticism were establishing their claim to interpret 
Nature and man. They did not proclaim any great open 
opposition to religion. But their conclusions were a perpetual 
silent challenge to many of the facts and theories in currently 
received opinions. Tender and pious souls were in distress. 
It seemed as if man would be compelled to declare war upon 
his intellect, or to accept conclusions which would involve 
a godless materialism. To all these anxious spirits “In 
Memoriam” came like the dew of heaven upon a thirsty 
ground. Here was a man who had encountered the same 
doubts and difficulties, and who had fought and conquered. 
Here was a teacher who seemed to show that the intellect 
might be allowed full play without injury to anything essen- 
tial in the old faith. Nothing was destroyed, but everything 
was caught up into a new atmosphere and touched with a new 
glory. It seemed as if a new Jerusalem might descend from 
heaven to dwell among men, and the joy-bells ring a welcome 
for the Christ that is to be. It is difficult to exaggerate the 
benefit which Tennyson conferred by this poem upon the 
more spiritually minded section of the religious world. 

It is interesting to compare the different methods by which 
Johnson and Tennyson dealt with the problems which came 

fore them. Both were prejudiced, and both were inconsequent 
thinkers. Neither of them liked to deal with a subject from 
beginning to end, or even to follow a single train of reasoning 
to all its legitimate conclusions. They were content to throw 
a strong and vivid light upon a single aspect of a question, 
and then to turn away from it. Johnson was certain of his 
ground, and contemptuous of his opponents. Everything 
urged by Hume had, he said, occurred to his own mind long 
before Hume had ever set pen to paper. Voltaire had a petty 
intellect. Both Voltaire and Rousseau were scoundrels who 
deserved to be whipped out of society. Tennyson, on the other 
hand, hesitates. He admits the truth of much that ia asserted 











by his opponents, and he endeavours to combine the new and 
the old theories in a freshly spiritualised amalgam. These 
methods were typical of results. The eighteenth-century 
attack upon religion finally failed. The deists were ronted 
by Butler and Lardner. Hume’s analytical philosophy had 
no popular result, and the cardinal doctrine of the famous 
“Essay on Miracles” (though partially accepted by Johnson 
himself) has been long since abandoned. The more recent 
warfare bas had a different issue. It certainly has not 
destroyed religion, which, on the contrary, seems to be more 
inexpugnable than ever. Nothing has been formally sur. 
rendered or retracted, but everything has, so to speak, been 
set to a new rhythm and permeated by a new spirit. The old 
is still there, but it has suffered transformation almost under 
our eyes. The final result of all this no man can tell, but the 
present condition of affairs was not unaptly foreshadowed by 
Tennyson’s attitude in “In Memoriam.” On the whole, it 
must, we are afraid, be admitted that neither Johnson nor 
Tennyson has added anything new to this great controversy, 
Those who are able to do so are very few. But both are fairly 
entitled to the minor praise of having served their genera. 
tion. They confirmed many wavering hearts. They lifted up 
many feeble hands. And they brought peace to many spirits 
wandering disconsolate. Truly a great achievement, even if 
not the greatest. 





IN A CITY BEE-HIVE. 

HE lover of bees is no longer limited to residence in the 
country for the proper pursuit of his observations. Even 
if he be no more than a dweller in a London flat where the 
only gardens are public gardens, and no ordinary hive would 
be safe, he may yet keep bees and watch their varied life in its 
most interesting aspects whenever he has a few moments to 
spare. As I write, ona fine morning in May, the bulk of the 
bees that would call me master, were they polite enough, or 
had the capacity, or were in the habit of acknowledging 
authority, are more than fifty miles away; but some hundreds 
labour before me, clearly to be seen through the glass frame 
of that wonderful invention, an inspection hive. I saw one 
for the first time in the apiary at Southall, in Middlesex, 
established by a house that has done and is doing much 
to promote the interests of apiculture in this country, and 
was so interested that I asked the firm to set up one for 
me in my chambers in the Temple that I might become, if 
not the only bee-keeper in the City of London, at least one of 
the very few. Very quickly the hive became a source of 
constant recreation and delight; there is no hour of the day 

at which it does not repay close attention. 

The inspection hive has three tiers of comb frames ranged 
on the top of the other in a neat mahogany case with glass 
sides. There are shutters on both wings to protect the 
delicate wax against the sun, which would not be long in 
melting it on a fine summer day, and the hive revolves upon 
a metal pivot, so that it can be turned in any direction 
without disturbing the bees at all, their exit and entrance 
remaining unmoved by any change in the position of the hive. 
A small hole eut through the window-frame gives them 
aecess to the historic gardens in which we are told the great 
protagonists of the Wars of the Roses selected the emblems 
by which they were known. The two upper combs are full of 
brood, and the lowest serves for the honey store, while above 
them all, on the outer edge of the frame, I have placed an 
inverted jar full of syrup, that spreads a few drops over a 
wire frame to which the bees come to feed, for at present the 
flowers in the gardens are few and far between, and although 
there is plenty of material for propolis, the bees stand in no 
need of any. 

On the morning following their arrival, very few of my 
little visitors seemed anxious to venture abroad, although 
the bright sun of midday tempted some half-dozen into the 
open, where they could be seen flying for a little way, but 
keeping their heads towards the hive as though to take their 
bearings. By the second morning they had gathered con- 
fidence, and now there must be scores abroad, so tempted by 
the strong sun that they are almost indifferent to the high 
wind. One and all of those that are afield are workers; the 
few drones prefer the comb, and will not go outside the hive 
until the days are warm as well as sunny. 

Although the frames were placed in the hive with all 
possible care, a few unfortunate bees were crushed to death, 
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and the first task placed upon the workers was the removal 
of the dead bodies. The labour must have been exceedingly 
difficult, for the dead, some six or eight in all, were crushed 
between the comb and the glass ; but the sanitary needs of the 
community were imperative, and three days after the hive 
had been established on my writing-table only two dead bees 
were to be seen, and they remain quite unapproachable. At 
first the bodies were taken to the alighting-board on the 
broad window-ledge; then, as soon as the wind dropped a 
little, they were carried away to some quiet corner that is 
destined, doubtless, to serve as the burial-ground ef the 
community. With the end of the summer it will no longer 
be advisable to keep the inspection hive at work—the pro- 
tection of such a shallow case will not ensure the necessary 
warmth—but it will be quite a simple matter to take the 
frames out, put them in a travelling-box, and take them down 
to the country, where, with a little judicious arrangement, 
they can be put in another hive and left there for the 
winter. 

The work of uniting these bees with those of one of my 
other hives will not prove difficult. In the first place, when 
the top of the hive has been removed a little smoke is puffed 
over each comb by the aid of the smoker. This alarms the 
bees, and they rush at once to their store to fill themselves 
with honey, for they do not know what is going to happen 
next, and wish to be prepared for any emergency. When 
they are full of honey they are more contented, easier to 
handle, and less likely to sting. The frames are then taken 
out, flour is dredged lightly over all the bees that have to 
be united, and the frames are then rearranged. One of the 
new frames is placed next to one of the old ones, but rather 
more widely apart than is usual in ordinary circumstances 
in order that the bees may not be too close to each other 
during the first few hours of their union. The elder of the 
two queens must be removed, for our most expert bee-men 
have not yet been able to reconcile the hive to the presence of 
two mothers, and, this precaution taken, the case may be put 
on and the bees will unite peaceably, partly because they are 
too full of food to feel very quarrelsome, and partly because 
they are busy getting rid of the flour which has been dusted 
over them. It has been pointed out by all apiarists that 
there is no cleaner insect than the bee. 

This method of uniting colonies is not limited to cases 
where an inspection hive has been in summer use. The care- 
ful bee-keeper goes through his hives at the close of every 
summer for the purpose of strengthening his stocks in this 
fashion, knowing that he cannot have them too strong, but it 
is quite easy to have them too weak to face the bad weather 
in security. 

Returning to the inspection hive, let us look for a moment 
at the varied labours now being pursued. Moving the case 
onits pivot so that it catches the light without receiving the full 
force of the sun, it is easy to see the queen-bee pursuing her 
path over the comb. This is not the period of her greatest 
activity, and she is not working at a very great pace, but she 
proceeds in a leisurely fashion, surrounded by her personal 
attendants, who guide her methodically over the hexagonal 
cells with a dozen little directions that are apparently 
unmistakable. About four parts of the upper frame are 
composed of worker-cells, while down below in one corner are 
the drone-cells, easily to be recognised because they are con- 
siderably larger. The workers are not content with merely 
directing the mother of the hive; they are seen to be grooming, 
caressing, and feeding her at the same time, and, indeed, it is 
to this stimulation that she owes the capacity to proceed with 
her labours. Every now and again one of the workers will 
put her tongue in the queen’s mouth and feed her with the 
special combination of pre-digested pollen and honey which 
seems to be the summer food of queens (in winter they must 
eat at the common store). Only a few of the bees are engaged 
in feeding the queen—less than a dozen in all. But for the 
others there is no lack of employment. Some are busy 
clearing out the cella that the queen will soon be requiring ; 
two are struggling with an unbappy caterpillar that must 
have dropped from the plane-tree whose branches, just break- 
ing into leaf, shadow my window; others, so completely 
hidden that only the end of their abdomen is visible, are 

feeding the young life that is just waking from eggs laid 
three days ago. In some cells the larvae are growing apace 
and can be seen quite clearly, from the point at which they 








are seen curled up, right at the bottom of the foundation- 
wall, down to the nymph period, at which the feeding has 
ceased, and they are ready to spin the cocoon from which 
they will emerge as bees. The eggs take three days in 
hatching; the larva is fed for six days, and then the bees seal 
up the mouth of the cell from which the complete bee will 
eat her way three weeks after the egg is laid. The drones 
take a little longer before they emerge, and the queens not so 
long, but as I write the drone-cells are for the most part 
untenanted. 

Here and there one can see a few bees that have just eaten 
their way through the cap that the workers placed over them 
when the time of feeding the larva was at an end. Some 
have managed to emerge unaided; one or two seem to demand, 
and receive, the assistance of the bee-nurses, who groom them 
and feed them for a little while, and then leave them to 
wander at will over the comb until some instinct tells them 
they ought to be at work, whereupon they range the comb in 
search of other opening cells and procced to help the nurses. 
Soon after the young bee comes out of its cell one of the 
nurses can be seen making her way in, presumably to clean 
and prepare it for another egg. The new-born are much 
lighter in colour than their elders, and receive a certain 
amount of consideration from all save the drones, who will 
not hesitate to come between a nurse-bee and her charge, as 
though anxious to receive the food that is not intended 
for them. 

Happily there are few drones in this inspection hive, and 
this is as well, for they are a clumsy, careless, greedy 
company, intent upon nothing save their own comfort, and 
determined to get as much atiention as they can, while they 
are quite incapable of doing anything in return for it. The 
workers tolerate them kindly enough, recognising that they, 
too, have their part to play in the economy of the hive, though 
quite unconscious that in this little community they will have 
no work to do. No drone becomes the father of the hive in 
which it is born, and I fear that one will need to travel far 
through the City of London to find a queen taking her 
nuptial flight. 

The instinct that teaches young bees to wait upon the 
queen must come very early, for as I write, a bee that cannot 
have been born more than forty-eight hours ago has joined 
the circle of courtiers and is caressing the queen, who, for the 
time being, has ceased from her labour and is resting on 
some sealed brood-comb. Clearly she is not to rest for very 
long; nine of her attendant workers are caressing her, one has 
just finished feeding her, and now she moves along to some 
empty comb to pursue the fruitful labour of her life. A 
little persuasion was required. I cannot help thinking that she 
would enjoy a half-holiday, but the workers have never heard 
of such a thing, and do not intend to grant any more repose 
than is indispensable, unless the weather should turn cold, 
and then the queen will cease at once from her travail. If 
this were the season of the full boney-flow, doubtless she 
would be content to work as hard as her children do, 

In the later summer it will be necessary to destroy queen- 
cells, and, perhaps, to replace a full brood-comb by an empty 
one, in order to avoid a swarm, for no wandering colony 
could find a suitable home in the immediate neighbourhood, 
and would be bound to perish miserably, even if it did not 
take up quarters in some corner where its presence would be 
distinctly unwelcome to its neighbours. 

All around clocks are striking the midday hour, the hum 
of the city is faintly audible, with rattle of trams on the 
Embankment, and roar of motor-omnibuses on the Fleet 
Street side; but the bees are pursuing their labours as happily 
as though they were back in the orchard from which I 
brought them for their brief sojourn in the great Metropolis 
“ whereunto the tribes of men assemble. ” 

S. L. Bensvsan. 

P.S.—Since I wrote in May three full months have gone 
after justifying Jean Paul Richter’s bitter description of the 
English summer, “merely English winter painted green.” 
The poor remains of the bee stock have been carried back to 
the country, where survivors of the original community and 
the few newcomers find a happier home. Neither could 
struggle in the murk and gloom of town against the cold wet 
season, and but for sustained artificial feeding all must have 
perished. The original honey store was depleted before July 
was out, the queen did not labour after May, there was no 
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definite period of honey-flow. From fifty to sixty per cent. of 
the original company, as far as I can judge, found their last 
resting-place in Temple Gardens, and there was heavy 
mortality amongst the London-born bees, although the 
feeding-bottle redeemed one and all from the need for hard 
work. Having lost courage, the bees would not do their best. 
In many ways that would take too long to set down here, I 
could see that confined quarters, artificial feeding, and the 
inclement season had demoralised them all—S. L. B., 
September, 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
—_—o— 
THE REAL CRISIS IN SPAIN, 
(To rae Eprror or rue “Srecrator.”’] 
S1r,—The true reason for the extraordinarily rigid censorship 
of the Press by Sefores Maura and La Cierva was for some 
time a matter for speculation, both in Spain and abroad. While 
Catalonia was in a state of revolt, excuses for silence were sought 
in the situation at home. When Barcelona was officially 
pronounced “absolutely tranquil,” it was assumed that the 
censorship was maintained to avoid harassing the General in 
command at Melilla by any premature disclosure of his plan 
of campaign. But when telegrams which have been passed 
by the military censor reach editorial offices reduced to a 
headline and the correspondent’s signature, it becomes clear 
that the Government has more to conceal than the course of 
events in Morocco. 

The position of the newspaper correspondent in Spain is 
not quite the sameas that of his colleague in England. When 
events of great importance are in progress, many editors go 
in person to the scene of action. There are at present in 
Morocco some of the most distinguished journalists in Spain, 
men whose political, social, and literary position places them 
above suspicion. No one is more ready to acknowledge this 
than their own political opponents in the Press, and we have 
had the unusual spectacle of a leading Conservative journalist 
so free from professional jealousy as to invite a Liberal 
colleague of equal distinction to accompany him in a convey- 
ance which he had procured with great difficulty to take him 
within reach of an expected action. The fact that these two 
journalists jointly obtained certain intelligence at the risk of 
their lives, and both found their reports suppressed in Madrid 
after getting them passed at Melilla, has enlightened the 
country as to the lines on which the Government censor- 
ship is conducted. Their telegrams described the excellence 
of the measures taken by General Marina in anticipation 
of this action, and the favourable result of his fore- 
sight when the fighting took place. But besides this, both 
journalists, though in somewhat different terms, ventured to 
criticise the Government for failing to provide certain neces- 
saries,—such, for instance, as the much-needed machinery 
for distilling water, which has since been furnished by private 
liberality. The result of their temerity is thus related in 
heavy type by the Correspondencia de Espafia, the Conserva- 
tive organ which until the Barcelona trouble was the mainstay 
of the present Government :— 

“Our readers must not be rised that it has not been possible 
to telegraph more fully and daily, for the Government not only 
detains despatches sent vid Nemours by the s.s. ‘Sirena,’ but has 
forbidden the sending of telegrams from Chafarinas, Peiién, and 
Alhucemas, unless they have been previously censored by the Staff 
at Melilla. And as if this were not enough, long messages already 
eensored and passed at Melilla have been returned to the sender 
with the note ‘ Retained by superior order” Of all this we shall 

ak at length in due time, giving documentary evidence to prove 
that only such news can be published as suits the Government, 
and that despatches inspired by true love of the country and the 
Army, and conveying praise of them, are held back because they 
add that the Government has been and is short-sighted in matters 
of supply ; as if the Government were impeccable, and as if the 
endeavour to promote the welfare of the Army were not a sacred, 
justifiable, and legal act. There will be time for everything, and 
it is sufficient to say now that the whole Army, from General to 
private, deserves nothing but praise. The truth of the assertion 
that the Government has laid and lays itself open to blame will 
shortly be demonstrated beyond dispute.” 

The Heraldo, the Liberal organ, is even more severe. It 
recalls how the Ministry of Sagasta fell because for a few 
hours the garrison of Badajoz revolted in favour of the 
Republic, although not a drop of blood was shed, and tran- 
quillity was immediately restored. It then sarcastically calls 
attention to the “ progress of civilisation” which permits the 





present Ministry to remain in power after a whole weck of 
bloodshed and incendiarism, during which rebellious towns, 
denuded shortly before of their garrisons, were completely 
cut off from communication with the rest of Spain; while the 
whole country is deprived for months of Constitutional 
guarantees, And it girds at Ministers who meanwhile 
“smile and joke” about the perfect peace which prevails, 
saying, “Now that the bomb has exploded, nothing remaing 
to do but to pick up the pieces,”"—a tactless jest of Sefior La 
Cierva’s to a fellow-politician, which is continually quoted and 
has done more to inflame resentment against him than even 
his praise of the “admirable government of Barcelona under 
Sefior Osorio” three days before the disturbances began :— 

“ Well,” continues the Heraldo, “ this genius of and hero 
of tranquillity expressed himself to-day as highly satisfied with 
the attitude of the Press, saying that it could not be more docile, 
more gentle, more temperate. Then, thinks the reader, the 
Minister agrees that an end is to be put to the present exceptional 
circumstances. But that no, never! Every one is behaving well, 
everybody is submitting to the Ministerial will; but the Constitu. 
tional guarantees are to continue suspended, not only in Barcelona, 
but in all aan. And why? Because it suits the Ministry, who 
are thus able calmly to order and execute the maddest acts of 
folly, without any one being able to call attention to their 
mistakes, or criticise their stumbles, or scrutinise their actions, 
Yet it would be a good thing if they pondered a little on the actual 
state of affairs. They, like the rest of us, and better than the rest of 
us, because they have more knowledge of the facts, know what is going 
on in Spain at this moment.” (Italics mine.) 

So much for the “ docility and gentleness” of the best of 
the Spanish Press, driven to bay by the tyranny of a censor. 
ship exercised without any justification. Letters being exempt 
from the censorship imposed on telegrams, I can give some 
account of what to the common knowledge is “the actual 
state of affairs” referred to by the Heraldo. 

Whether the riots at Barcelona were organised in their 
preliminary stages by Anarchists, as the Government asserts, 
or, as many people believe, by the Carlists, with the idea of 
making tools of the Republicans on behalf of their new 
“ Sovereign,” Don Jaime, as they did in 1871 under the leader- 
ship of his father, there is no question of the object aimed 
at by the mob. They almost immediately got beyond the 
control of their unknown leaders, and directed their attack 
against the Church, and the Church alone. The hostility of 
the people of Spain to the priesthood and the religious 
Orders must be seen to be believed. So fully aware of this 
are the Clericalist Ministers, who are crying “ Peace, peace!” 
where there is no peace, that during the “black week” 
in Catalonia monasteries and convents at the opposite 
ends of the country were being protected by the Civil Guard, 
under orders from the Government, lest the outbreak should 
spread throughout Spain. ‘This, be it noted, at the time when 
Ministers were declaring that Barcelona was cut off and that 
no one knew what was happening there. Now, six weeks 
after the riots, monks and nuns disguised in lay dress are 
still fleeing from Catalonia in terror of their lives, and 
demonstrations of hostility to members of the religious 
Orders occur almost daily in different parts of Spain, 
hitherto perfectly quiet. In July fifty-four churches 
were destroyed in Barcelona alone, the majority of them 
being attached to the houses of religious Orders; and only 
the opportune commencement of hostilities in Morocco saved 
the country from an anti-Clerical outbreak in which hundreds 
more would have been burnt to the ground. So grave was the 
danger that the Government allowed, nay, even encouraged, 
slanders abroad against the fair fame of the Spanish Army— 
which, whatever its faults, has never before been accused of 
cowardice in the face of the enemy—in order to obscure and 
divert attention from the real cause and character of the 
rising in Catalonia. The iron determination of Seiiores 
Maura and La Cierva temporarily imposed, not only on Spain 
but on all Europe, that version of events which suited their 
own purpose; but they failed to reckon with the anger of the 
nation when it discovered the nature of the reports spread 
abroad. ‘There is neither sedition nor disaffection in the 
Army, for it is loyal to the core; but the Government knows 
that the Army, like the classes from which it springs, hates 
the Church as much as it loves la Patria, and therefore 
allowed the natural unwillingness of mothers and wives to 
lose their menfolk to be distorted into reports of mutiny on 
the part of sons and husbands, as a lesser evil than the 
publication of the truth. 

But althongh the object aimed at by the imposition of a 
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unparalleled Press censorship may have been attained for a 
short time, the string, kept too long at the stretch, is breaking 
the bow that sustains it. Instead of strengthening the 
position of the Church by obscuring the cause of the riots, as 
they proposed to do, Sefores Maura and La Cierva have 
ruined their own cause. And now the arbitrary closing of 
workmen’s clubs and lay schools, supported out of the 
earnings of workmen, not in Catalonia alone, but all over the 
country, in districts where there has been no outward sign of 
revolt, has stirred to activity forces hitherto held in control 
by Church organisations believed to be all-powerful. The 
nation knows to-day that terror has been struck into the very 
soul of the religious Orders by the Catalonian rising, abortive 
though it was, and the fall of the Church of Spain has become 
only a question of time.—I am, Sir, &c., Z. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


SPECIAL MOTOR ROADS AND THE NATIONALI- 
SATION OF THE RAILWAYS. 
[To tae Eprron or tas “ Srecrator,.”’] 

S1z,—I have been reading a book recently published (“The 
Essential Reform: Land Values Taxation,” by C. H. 
Chomley and R. L. Outhwaite, Sidgwick and Jackson) the 
object of which is to show how the principle of land values 
taxation laid down by Henry George can be most beneficially 
applied to present-day needs. No reader of this work can 
doubt that the author of the Finance Bill has drunk from the 
same sources, and learnt the same language, as the writers of 
the book; and it may not be without interest if I draw 
attention to their statements as regards the railways of the 
country. “If the people so will, by the taxation of land 
values, they can resume the value which they, and they 
only, have given to all land, including railway land.” 
But “it is not proposed or expected that land values 
will be taxed entirely into the Treasury, except step by 
step over a term of years to obviate hardship.” So to get at 
the property of the railway shareholders a little earlier, they 
suggest that “if great national roads were constructed over 
which motor traffic, at a high rate of speed, could be permitted, 
an effective competition would be set up against the railways. 
This would result in reduced freights and fares to public 
benefit, and consequently in an enormous reduction in the 
value of the railway monopoly,” which could then be taken 
over by the State at sacrifice values. Can this be the true 
inwardness of Mr. Lloyd George’s zeal for the creation of 
special motor roads ?—I am, Sir, &c., Epwarp Bonp. 








THE LORDS AND THE BUDGET. 

(To vuw Eprror or tue “ Srectator.”’] 
Smr,—The opinion seems to be widely held that Lord 
Rosebery’s attitude towards the Budget has greatly 
diminished, if not destroyed, the chances of its being 
passed by the Lords. It is not merely that he disapproves 
of it; he has said explicitly that it is not in the best interests 
of the nation that it should become law,—a very different 
thing. Holding this view, he is bound to do all he can to 
defeat it, and it is very unlikely that any Unionist Peer 
will, with such an example, feel any obligation to vote 
for it. 

But the ultimate decision is not with the Lords, but with 
the working classes, and what possible ground can there be 
for thinking that they consider it unjust to themselves? On 
the contrary, have they not every reason which self-interest 
can suggest for thinking that not only the Budget, but the 
whole social policy of the Government, is devised with a 
single eye to their interests? Can they be expected to 
throw it out from altruistic motives, because it presses un- 
equally on others? It is perfectly ludicrous to offer them the 
burdens of Tariff Reform as an alternative. 

It appears to be absolutely certain that an appeal to the 
country at the present time, whether by a General Election 
or by a Referendum, would be entirely favourable to the 
Government. But such a result would involve consequences 
far more serious than the passing of the Budget. The only 
check on their actions would be removed, and there would be 
no Second Chamber whose authority would be sufficient even 
to make them careful. Such a result following the action of 


. the Lords in rejecting the Finance Bill would put the future 





of Great Britain into the melting-pot (to use Lord Rosebery's 
phrase) far more completely than if the Budget had been 
passed. 

But if we make the assumption that the Unionists would 
be returned (a most unlikely event), how long would a 
Ministry composed of the material available command the 
confidence of the country? Let any one try to construct a 
Unionist Cabinet. The result would recall the old story of 
the King who had a list of generals submitted to him. “I do 
not know,” he said, “what effect they may have on the 
enemy, but they terrify me.” Such a Ministry would be 
powerless and its life short. So that even on the most 
favourable assumption the Liberals would be returned to 
Office. 

Unlike a Tariff Reform Budget, this Budget is not irre- 
versible. No parasitic industries will be created, withdrawing 
enterprise from the more healthy channels of Free-trade. At 
any time when the country desires it, its injustice can be 
removed. The Unionist Party, purged of Tariff Reform, and 
welcoming back its ostracised members (the salt of the party), 
may again be as strong as when Lord Salisbury left it, and 
will then again win the confidence of the country. In its 
present shattered condition it can do little but exist, little, 
that is, of constructive work.—I am, Sir, &c,, 


The Athenxum, Pall Mall, S.W. E. P. Hr. 





THE TAXATION OF MINING ROYALTIES. 
[To tue Eprror or tux “ Srecrator,”’} 
Srr,—I have always felt sure that the Spectator would wish to 
be right on questions of fact, so I was extremely disappointed 
that you did not yourself correct “ Proprietor’s” mistake as 
you did not insert my letter. I will try once more, and assure 
you that “ A Son of the Soil ” (Spectator, September 4th) might 
have said correctly that in Wales as well as in England the 
owners of mining royalties as such do not contribute one 
penny to local taxation. Your comparison of royalty charges 
to interest on money lent hardly holds good. The amount 
paid in royalty far exceeds the interest on the cash value of 
the minerals at the date of the lease, after allowing for 
redemption. It would be more correct, I think, to regard the 
royalty owner as a partner in a limited sense, but a peculiarly 
favoured partner. In many cases the royalty is a proportion 
of the selling-price, and then the partnership becomes more 
apparent.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A CoLLiery SHAREHOLDER. 

[Royalties are not natural objects. They do not come into 
existence by an accident. They are created by contracts 
made by individuals, A, instead of buying B’s minerals 
right out at a fixed sum, prefers to say: “I will pay you for 
your minerals as I get them,—so much a ton for all the tons 
I win in the year.” As minerals are used up and are not renew- 
able, like the fertility of the soil, royalties are instalments 
of capital. There is therefore less reason for taxing them 
twice over as income, not more. Our correspondent is 
curiously blind if he cannot see the validity of our comparison 
toa mortgage. A buys an estate from B for £100,000, but 
asks that half the purchase-money shall be left on mortgage. 
Therefore B receives an agricultural royalty of £2,000 a year 
from A. How does this differ economically from a mining 
royalty except that it does not waste and come to an end, 
like the mining royalty P—Ep. Spectator.} 





THE FINANCE BILL.—CLAUSE XLIV. 

(To tue Epiron or tas “Specraror.”’) 
Srr,—Clause XLIV. has received very little attention, but it 
is much more serious in its probable effect on the owner of 
agricultural property than any other part of the Bill, 
Further, it involves what can only be described as a breach 
of faith on the part of the Government, which has declared by 
the mouths of its most responsible members that it does 
not propose to penalise agriculture by this Budget. The 
Act of 1894 provided that agricultural property should be 
assessed for Estate-duty at not more than twenty-five years’ 
purchase of the net income, so that it should show a return 
of 4 per cent. on the Estate-duty valuation. This pro- 
vision is to be repealed, and “the normal market price 
at the time of the death of the deceased” is to be taken. 
The result will be to increase the amount of the valuation by 
fully 50 per cent. in some cases, and in all cases a large addition 
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appears to be inevitable. The method of assessing agri- 
cultural land for Estate-duty is to be entirely changed, to the 
very serious detriment of the landowner; the method of 
assessing other forms of property for the same purpose is to 
continue as fixed by the Act of 1894. Whatis this but aspecial 
tax imposed on agriculture? How can the Government honour- 
ably proceed with Clause XLIV. in view of their distinct and 
repeated declarations that they do not wish to attack or injure 
the owners of agricultural property ? Hitherto there has been 
a salutary check and limitation upon the powers of Somerset 
House in this matter. Henceforward, if this clause is passed, 
there will be none. Some person or persons will guess what 
is “the normal market price” at the particular date (the 
meaning of “ normal” in this connexion is somewhat obscure), 
and that will be all—except the paying! This revolution is 
to be effected by a singularly harmless-looking little clause 
which specifies that “the proviso to Subsection (5) of 
Section 7 of the principal Act shall cease to have effect.” 
Only an expert is likely to discern how deadly is the poison 
which this arrow bears.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. H. WarsurtTon Leg. 





GIFTS “INTER VIVOS.” 

[To tue Epirorn or tee “ Srecraror.””) 
S1r,—Amongst the multitude of diverse criticisms on the 
Budget, can you admit some remarks upon one provision 
which has not yet attracted much attention, but which will 
involve peculiar hardships upon many taxpayers, and in the 
working out of which insurmountable difficulties must present 
themselves. I refer to the levying of Estate-duties on gifts 
inter vivos up to five years after the gifts have been made. I 
may take as my text several cases, all of which are within my 
own personal knowledge. 

The con of a lady, then of very straitened means, passed 
successfully out of Sandhurst, and a distant cousin presented 
her with £100 to pay for his uniform and outfit. The donor 
died within the year, just after the lad had gone to India, and 
she was then obliged, with great difficulty, to refund £10 to 
the Exchequer. That was under the existing law. A year 
or two later another cousin, being already, after a life’s hard 
work and thrift, wealthy on his own account, succeeded to 
the family estates, and being a bachelor, and withal a very 
generous man, he determined to benefit his less fortunate 
relations. One of the results was that the lady above referred 
to suddenly found herself comfortably off. She did not, 
however, live more than a year to enjoy her fortune, and 
recently died, leaving everything to her sons, while the 
original donor is still living. 

The lady’s sons, of course, have paid the Estate and 
Legacy Duties on her own estate. But what will happen if 
the Budget passes and the original donor dies within five 
years of his gift to their mother? Presumably Somerset 
House will attempt to recover Estate-duties, calculated upon 
the donor’s estate, from the sons. All but one of these (still 
a gentleman cadet) are offieers in the Army, and all will 
probably be dispersed at various foreign stations when the 
donor passes away. Should he do so within five years, what 
is Somerset House to do? Even if the beneficiaries are 
servants of the State, and therefore more accessible to the 
tax-gatherers than ordinary citizens, they may have invested 
their money beyond Mr. Lloyd George's reach, say in Indian 
coal-mines or Australian ranches, or may even have dissipated 
all their portions. What will happen, too, if one of them has 
been killed in an Indian frontier skirmish, and his fortune 
have passed to some one else, while the original donor still 
lives? Ihave heard it suggested that the lady’s executors 
should retain a sum which they guess may be sufficient for 
Somerset House in case the original donor meets with an acci- 
dent within five years. But have the executors power to do this, 
and how are they to know what Estate-duty will be payable 
by the original donor’s estate? In this particular case the 
executors are relations of the deceased lady, and know all her 
circumstances; but had she appointed a local solicitor, 
ignorant of the history of her fortune, he would naturally 
have distributed all the money to hersons atonce. Supposing, 


however, the executors, of their own motion, make excuses, to 
keep back a portion of the sons’ legacies and put it into Consols, 
on the chance of their being liable to farther Death-duties three 
or four years hence—they are lawyers, and naturally wish to 
have no trouble with Somerset House—that is tantamount to 





depriving the beneficiaries of part of their rightful income, 
even if the capital eventually comes back to them by the 
donor’s survival and be then invested in more remuneratiyg 
stocks. Sir William Harcourt in a debate on Death-dutieg 
advised owners of landed property to insure against them ; but 
how can the beneficiaries in this case insure the life of a donor 
whom they have never even seen, and how would the donor 
himself relish the idea ? 

Take another case. Two young men, brothers, were pre. 
sented by a friend of their mother with money sufficient to 
enable them to start a fruit farm in British’ Columbia. They 
have taken the money to Canada and invested it all in land, 
keeping back only a little for working capital. If the donor 
dies within five years, will it be fair to ask them to sell a 
portion of their homestead to pay Death-duties to the 
Treasury, and is the arm of Somerset House long enough to 
reach struggling colonists beyond the Rockies ? 

Yet a third instance. A relation of my own has two 
brothers, both of whom have failed utterly, one in health 
and both in business, He was presented with a considerable 
sum, out of which he recently purchased an annuity for one 
brother, and makes an allowance to the other, whom he hag 
supported entirely for the last eight years. The original 
donor is still, happily, living, but are the two helpless brothers 
to be mulcted of a portion of their slender pittance when their 
more fortunate brother dies, and also when the original donog 
dies, should both pass away within five years of their 
respective gifts? From what source can they pay? Further, 
their fortunate brother possessed some means of his own 
before being the recipient of the gift. What right will 
Somerset House have to say that the annuities were paid for 
out of the gift rather than out of the fortunate one’s own 
earned or inherited money ? 

Just one last case. A bachelor who has benefited from a 
gift has always been in the habit of making presents at 
Christmas and at other times to impecunious relations with 
families. He pays for schooling, holidays at the seaside, and 
the like, and he does so still on a larger scale since the gift, 
When he dies will all these payments during the five years 
preceding his death be taxed with Death-duties, and with 
further Death-duties should the original donor of the gift to 
himself outlive him, but nevertheless perish within tlie fatal 
five years? One beneficiary, whose education was paid for at 
Cooper’s Hill, is in India, and the payments were made for 
him when he was still a minor, and long before his relation 
received his recent gift. 

The fact is that the taxation of gifts inter vivos, even under 
the existing law, is bad enough, as my first example proves; 
and the taxation of such gifts has never yet been the law of 
England. To prevent the evasion of Death-duties by a sick 
person giving away property on his death-bed, gifts made 
within three months of death were at first made liable. 
Later, with Lord Goschen’s assent, the period was raised 
to one year, and now it is desired to raise it to five 
years. Apparently the Government are willing to except 
gifts made on the occasion of marriages, but why should not 
gifts for education, for starting boys in life, for the maintenance 
of sick relatives, or for similar objects, be equally immune? 
Gifts are made out of affection, to those who need them ; and 
why should they be considered fit subjects for taxation at all, 
much more pay Death-duties twice or thrice over? The pro- 
posed law will work very unequally and be very difficult to 
eniorce. Donces outside of the United Kingdom will escape, 
while those at home will be harassed. Donees at home will, 
in future, for a space of five years be continuously in anxiety, 
owing to their inability to know what they possess and how 
much they may dare to spend upon themselves and their 
families. Gifts may be subdivided and have passed from hand 
to hand in five years to persons perfectly innocent of any 
liability eonnected with them until, to their surprise, the tax- 
gatherer at length comes round; and the burdenupon executors, 
on whom the new duty is imposed—so I am informed—of 
ascertaining where the testator’s property eame from, and 
whether any of it is liable to Death-duties as having been 
given by some one who is still living, will be intolerable. One 
of the essential conditions of a proper tax is, as we were long 
ago taught by John Stuart Mill, following Adam Smith, that 
“the tax which each individual is bound to pay ought to be 
certain, and not arbitrary; the time of payment, the manner 
of payment, the quantity to be paid, ought all to be clear and. 
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plain to the contributor and to every other person.” The tax on 
a gift made inter vivos conforms to none of these canons. The 
donee cannot tell the amount to be paid (for it depends on the 
amount of the donor’s estate at his death), whether the tax 
shall be payable at all is uncertain, and, of course, the time 
of payment depends on the will of the Almighty in regard 
to the life of the donor. The inquisitorial procedure 
and the cruel hardship to pauper donees will be horrible. 
People are to be compelled, four or five years after they have 
been made happy by a gift, which has probably all been 
spent on education and other family needs (the very object of 
the gift), to refund a certain portion of it, up to even 15 per 
cert., and in this free England it is to be left to a Somerset 
House clerk to decide whether a money gift to a girl on her 
wedding-day, or the payment of a young musician’s fees and 
expenses when attending the Royal College of Music, is a gift 
inter vivos, or an ordinary item of family expenditure. This 
is sheer tyranny, and the increased staff of Government 
clerks will eat up the profits of the law. I hope, Sir, that 
Mr. Lloyd George may be induced, for once, to peruse 
Book V. of John Stuart Mill’s “Principles of Political 
Economy,” and withdraw his proposal. Should he refuse, are 
there no honest gentlemen in the Cabinet who will overrule 
him ?—I am, Sir, &c., Coram LATRONE. 

[Since this letter was written the Government have shortened 
tle per'od to three years, but this and other conc-ssions do not 
invalidate the main contentions of our correspondent.—Eb, 
Spectator. ] 





THE DEATH-DUTIES. 
(To rae Epiror oy tur “Specrator.”’] 
Sir,—Lord Rosebery said on Friday week :—“ The Death- 
duties might very easily in a weak family fall four or five 
times on the same property in fifty years.” In my parish a 
case in point has occurred to corroborate this assertion. An 
old lady, aged ninety-three, died. Her estate of four farms, 
rental £1,200 a year, descended to a cousin, an old gentleman. 
Death-duties No. 1. He did not live long, and was succeeded 
by his sister, an old lady who lived two years. Death-duties 
No.2. Her sister, an old lady, succeeded, and only lived one 
year. Death-duties No.3. The next successor was a cousin, 
a clergyman, who died last November, aged seventy-two, 
Death-duties No. 4. His sister, aged seventy, is the present 
owner, which will be Death-duties No. 5 at no distant date. 
To what figure, then, will the gross income of these farms be 
reduced to this lady’s successor P—I am, Sir, &c., 
An OLD SUBSCRIBER. 





THE BUDGET. 
{To rar Epiror or tue “ Spectator.”’] 
Srr,—I am not at all anxious that the Lords should throw 
out this Budget. Just now the people are quite pleased with 
it, and believe what they are told by members of the Govern- 
ment, that it will give them innumerable blessings. Let them 
try it, and if they retain their liking for it long I shall be 
surprised. The Unionists will have ample opportunity of 
putting the finances of the country on a sounder basis when 
they return to office, for there is at present an amount of 
wasteful extravagance which no one but a spendthrift would 
tolerate in his private affairs for a moment.—I am, Sir, 
O. D. 





MR. CHURCHILL’S METHOD. 
(To tae Eprror or tur “ Srecraror.”’) 
Srr,—I was much interested in the article in your last issue 
under this heading. I was brought up among old Radicals 
of the Cobden school, and continually heard complaints (this 
was fifty to sixty years ago) that large sums were raised, by 
taxing those who could ill afford it, to provide posts for the 
younger sons of the aristocracy. There was possibly some 
truth in it. .Whether there was or not, it is certainly true 
that the present Government would tax, and succeeding 
Socialistic Governments (if we allow such things to be) 
would extend the taxation of, all wealth, all thrift, and all 
industry, to pay an army of inspectors, inquisitors, and 
valuers, ef hoc genus omne, and to pension and support the 
idle and incompetent; but why this scion of aristocracy, this 
grandson of a Duke—“Oh these Dukes! How they harass 
us!”—should be permitted to draw a salary from the long- 
suffering taxpayer in order that he may go about the country 
‘reaching spoliation and robbery, and trying to stir up hatred 





against the class from which he derives his only claim to 
distinction, is more than a plain man can understand. He 
may be useful to his party as an object-lesson more damaging 
to the ducal houses than all Mr. Lloyd George's invective; 
like the man whom legend says certain teetotal lecturers kept 
in a state of perpetual intoxication as a fearful example of the 
effects of drink. To many of us he must appear a combina- 
tion of the evils of the old and new régime.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ONE OF THE PEOPLE. 


CORRUPTION IN PUBLIC LIFE. 
(To tae Eprror or tue “Srecrator,’’} 
Srr,—With regard to Lord Robert Cecil's words given by 
you in the Spectator of September 4th, p. 351, on the sum 
of money to be spent by the Treasury as the Treasury may 
think fit, you quote corruption in France in this direction. 
You need not go beyond the British nation. In New Zealand 
money is voted and spent purely for political purposes at 
most times. It has also become the price of votes that a 
candidate shall promise local expenditure of public moneys, 
often on the most wasteful principles, so as to bring that 
money directly or indirectly within the reach of local men. 
Ministers are unfettered to a great extent in their distribu- 
tion of the votes apportioned to their Departments, and 
accurate statements are rarely given of how money is spent, 
This is proved by the fact of large sums being spent which 
are not voted, and which are not accounted for. If we make 
a system of leaving money about, we shall also make the 
thieves to steal it. That is the one thing England has been 
free from of late. And above all, the Government should 
beware of putting public moneys where they are open to a 
system of grab, or this Government will be remembered as 
the one that opened the door to that corruption which has 
happily been unknown for so many years.—I am, Sir, &c, 
L. P. 








CO-EDUCATION IN GERMANY. 
[To tue Eprror or tHe “Srecrator.’’] 

Srz,—Will you allow me a few lines to comment upon your 
note on co-education in the issue of August 28th? The 
Referendum to whch the Berlin correspondent of the West- 
minster Gazette alludes, and on which he bases his generalisa- 
tions, may appear at first sight convincing; but it must be 
remembered (1) that it conveys an expression of opinion 
only from Baden,—a comparatively small part of Germany ; 
(2) that it is evidently the opinion of men alone, which is 
shown by its strong bias against the presence of girls. The 
Report states that “the boys disliked the presence of the 
girls”; that the girls showed markedly less talent for 
mathematics and natural science; and that in certain 
subjects, like biology, the lessons had to be restricted in 
order to suit the girls. Nothing is said as to whether the 
girls object to the presence of boys, or as to the boys’ 
inferiority to girls in languages and literature. This strongly 
marked prejudice against girls confirms the view expressed 
recently by a friend of mine who has just visited some 
German mixed schools, to the effect that in each case 
the staff, consisting entirely of men, appeared to be 
wholly out of sympathy with, and incapable of understand- 
ing, the girl pupils. Co-education, to be successful, must be 
carried out thoroughly, and must therefore have its principles 
applied among teachers as well as taught. In America the 
mistake has been to adopt the other extreme, and to staff 
their mixed schools entirely with women. The Danish 
secondary teachers (with some of the best informed of 
whom I have recently discussed the question) regard 
co-education as quite the best, because the natural, method 
of bringing up children and young people. Several of my 
friends in that country, principals of girls’ private schools, 
while regretting on personal grounds the tendency to absorb 
their type of school into the public municipal mixed schools, 
candidly expressed iheir belief in the superior advantages of 
co-education, and many, both men and women, when thanking 
me for lecturing to them on “Oo-education in England,” 
emphatically ayowed their entire approval of the system as 
carried out in their own country. 

From a mass of evidence kindly supplied to me by the 
heads of about sixty co-educational schools in England, 
I find that the same unqualified approval prevails almost 
unanimously after years of experience. In my own school, 
after two years’ trial, my colleagues all declare their 
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preference for the more natural, humanistic method, to 
what I venture to call the monanthropic system. I beg leave 
to doubt the point raised in your note as to the opinion in 
America. I am told on high authority that the intention in 
the States is decidedly to build new schools on co-educational 
lines. The only exception taken to the system there is in one 
or two centres where a large number of undesirable aliens 
eongregate, with whose children American parents do not like 
their little girls to associate. This has been magnified into 
a universal objection. In any case, it is illogical to draw 
sweeping conclusions against the system from particular 
Reports, whether compiled in Baden or elsewhere. 

It is significant that the same Berlin correspondent last 
week sent to the Westminster Gazette a long report on child- 
suicides in Germany. He attributes the remarkable prevalence 
of this disease (a) to overstrain in secondary schools, (b) to 
the peculiar psychology of the German child. No doubt the 
latter factor accounts for some of the objections to co- 
education of the good Baden folk. Possibly allowance must 
also be made for the “peculiar psychology” of the German 
teachers. One can imagine that the German spirit of 
militarism would not succeed, when girls were admitted to 
their boys’ schools, in developing that healthful, clear, and 
natural atmosphere to be found in such co-educational 
schools as St. George’s, Harpenden, Keswick, Bedales, and 
the various boarding-schools of the Society of Friends in 
this country. It is satisfactory to find that even in Baden 
“no serious evils have resulted from the system.” Of 
course, co-education must be conducted on right lines, and 
should not be confined to the classroom. If in individual 
instances unsuitable people are entrusted to carry out its 
principles and it fails, the whole system ought not on that 
account to be condemned.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. W. SawveEcn. 

Uxbridge County School, Uxbridge. 





ENGLISH V. COLONIAL LIFE FOR GIRLS. 

(To rae Eprror or tHe “Sprecraror.”’) 
Sir,—Will you allow me to reply briefly to “A Returned 
South African” ? I glanced at her letter in your issue of Sep- 
tember 4th under the impression that she spoke by hearsay of 
tne two class extremes of England—unknown in the Colonies— 
the titled rich and the improvident poor. When, however, I 
read her attack through carefully and seriously, and found that 
she referred to the middle class, I could but think she spoke 
from a short and very superficial knowledge of her subject. 
She is general in her condemnation of the English middle- 
class young woman, but presents an individual case in praising 
her countrywomen; so, though I prefer generalities, I will 
give a résumé of my own capabilities, only premising that 
they are fewer than those of many of my friends and 
acquaintances. 

I was educated in an old-fashioned and extremely primitive 
Moravian school, so I need hardly say I am a needlewoman. 
I never knitted a tie, but I have turned out a considerable 
number of socks. On leaving school I took lessons from a 
laundress in washing and ironing, and for years did all the 
fine work of that sort, including shirts and collars, for a small 
army of brothers. I attended the lectures and practice classes 
for, and obtained, the St. John’s Ambulance medallion, taking 
also the South Kensington certificates in hygiene and physi- 
ology, and I have been able to do practically all the nursing in 
my home. All these classes were crowded with women and 
girls anxious to learn, and if the Territorial scheme for nursing 
the wounded in time of war is perfected there will be no lack 
of volunteers. 

I hate to confess that I cannot make marrons glacés, but I 
will guarantee I can make jams and pickles and pickle hams 
and bacon, &c., with any Colonial, and do ordinary cooking 
too. I taught myself in economy’s school; nor did my 
“ brothers’ friends” help me. Mrs. Grundy would have 
something to say about such an arrangement in this 
country! The “three bricks and a baking-pot” would 
certainly need all my intelligence, but “A Returned South 
African” must remember that we have no “up country” in 
this little green isle, and gamekeepers and policemen are apt to 
be unpleasant over even a picnic-fire. I am almost afraid to 
say that I can trim a hat—it sounds so frivolous as a set-off 
to the “ calico ceiling” of the Colonies !—but hats cost a good 
deal of money in England, Lots of us would love to wear a 





“slat” sunbonnet, but, alas! Mrs. Grundy would not hear of 
anything so becoming! I cannot make a dress, but in my 
own small circle I know several women who make all the 
clothing for themselves and their children. With every 
“spring-clean” that comes round I varnish and paint ang 
enamel, and so does every woman I know. I can assure “ A 
Returned South African” that “£500 to £1,000 a year,” and 
a family to bring up, does not allow “ paterfamilias” to send 
for the carpenter, or even the charwoman, to execute the 
trivialities enumerated. 

I have my recreations equally with the Colonial woman, | 
ride, dance, cycle, play tennis, photograph, and know how to 
handle a golf-club, in common with most of the women and 
girls of my acquaintance. I like a good novel, too, in English 
or French ; German and Italian, also, when leisure permits, 

With regard to the solitary instance of enterprise “A 
Returned South African” mentions, I would reply that there are 
hundreds of Englishwomen less well paid than their Colonial 
sisters laying aside money laboriously, month by month, for 
a glimpse one day at some “promised land.” But just as the 
Colonial visits England, the “Old Country,” the English- 
woman’s desire is toward the lands yet more ancient than 
her own,—the lands that have made history and hold its 
treasures. 

“A Returned South African ” does not conclude her letter 
without a few words of contempt for the women who desire a 
vote, and she thinks these consist of “athletic, shopping, 
novel-reading, Bridge-playing ” persons aching for a new rdle. 
If she will turn to some daily paper giving the occupations of 
the arrested suffragettes, she will see she is mistaken. Their 
rights and their wrongs, however, have nothing to do with our 
subject of the moment, and I will only add that no sensible 
man or woman condemns a whole class for the unreasonable 
conduct of a few individuals, 

I never looked upon the Colonial girl as “ primitive.” It is 
usual to speak of her in England as very go-ahead, uncon. 
ventional, and sporting, and as having a good time generally, 
“ Sordid ” is, I am sure, the last word we should apply to her, 
and though “ Hausfrau-ish” scarcely accords with our idea 
of her open-air life, all honour to her if she deserves it. The 
English word with which I sign this letter is yet stronger—and 
more dignified.—I am, Sir, &c., HOUSEKEEPER. 

[We have received several letters on the subject—all sub- 
stantially on the same lines as that of “ Housekeeper.”—-Ep, 
Spectator. } 





THE CONSTABLE GOLDRICK FUND. 


(To rae Eprror or tre “Srrcraror.’’} 

Srr,—At the request of Lady Fitzgerald we undertook the 
administration of the fund, which was so liberally supported 
by a generous public, in connexion with the case of the late 
Constable Goldrick of the Royal Irish Constabulary, who met 
his death while bravely performing his duty at Craughwell, 
Co. Galway, on January 22nd last. We were advised by the 
eminent legal authorities we consulted that it was clearly the 
intention of donors to the fund to benefit the “family” of 
the late constable. We ascertained from the family that it 
was their unanimous wish that the entire amount collected 
should be handed over to Mr. Michael Goldrick, father of the 
late constable. After deducting 13s. 8d. for printing, postage, 
&ec., a sum of £1,870 7s. 4d. remained, which has been paid to 
him, and we are confident that he will exercise a prudent and 
equitable control over the fund which has been placed in 
his charge. 

In view of the kindly and very practical interest you took 
in the case, we believe you will be glad to learn what has been 
done in the matter.—We are, Sir, &c., 

KNIGHT oF KERRY, 


NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN, Colonel 
(Inspector-General Royal Irish Constabulary). 


Royal Trish Constabulary Ofice, Dublin Castle. 

[ We have received, without any indication of origin beyond 
the postmark, a postal order for 20s. for the above fund, 
As the fund has already been closed, we shall be glad to 
return the contribution if the donor will kindly forward name 
and address.—Ep. Spectator. } 





A PUZZLE. 
{To tae Eprror or Tue “ Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—The letter of “J. H. M.” in your last issue affords no 
solution of my puzzle, for the moon would not be visible to 
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aspsiieeaneallenite 
the naked eye on either January 2lst or 22nd, for it would in 


each case be within eighteen hours of the conjunction, and 
that is far too near the sun for it to be discerned by the naked 
eye. Travelling west such a distance as that from New York 
to Chicago could only benefit the observer to the extent of an 
hour, and there are several hours to make good. I saw the 
moon for fifty-seven days without travelling at all—I am, 
Sir, Xe., G. C. WHITWORTH. 


Crowhurst, College Road, Upper Norwood, 





SAILS FOR STEAMSHIPS. 
[To tux Eprron or THE “Spectrator.’’] 
Sm,—The missing s.s. ‘ Waratah,’ which has not been heard 
of now for three weeks, brings to the fore a question of most 
urgent importance,—viz., the fact of steamships being allowed 
to leave British ports without any sails. It is only in times 
of accident to the machinery or steering-gear that a steam- 
ship cannot get along without sails, but at such times she 
needs them badly, and to be disabled off a coast such as ours, 
with no immediate assistance at hand, may easily mean tetal 
loss. Has not the time come for a short Act of Parliament 
insisting upon every steamship sailing in deep waters having 
at least one good suit of sails, and at least two spare spars, 
which could be rigged up as jury-masts in time of necessity: 
for the small poles which some of our tramp steam- 
ships carry nowadays are in themselves, though better than 
nothing perhaps, most inadequate for times of disaster? The 
s.s.‘ Waratah’ is reported here not to have had a stitch of 
canvas on board, As she was practically a new ship, I trust 
that that report is a mistake; but the fact remains that many 
steamships are leaving our home ports every month that 
have no sails on board, or even canvas to make them of. It is 
just one of those questions which few, if any, landsmen will 
realise the importance of, but which every sailor will acknow- 
ledge without question. It is also something which needs 
legislation on account of the cost of sails, and the temptation 
in these days of competition for owners and sbip-masters to 
reduce the actual costs of sailing their vessels to the lowest 
minimum possible.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Aurrep J. Huron. 
Tarkastad, Cape Colony. 





SAILING SHIPS. 
(To tux Epiror or Tue “‘Specrator,’"] 
Srr,—I have to thank you for the kind and lengthy notice which 
you were good enough to give to my “Sailing Ships and their 
Story.” I have noticed in your issue of last week the letter dated 
from New York and signed “J. L. H.,” and your reply, in which 
you courteously remark that “the schooners described by our 
correspondent have justice done to them in Mr. Chatterton’s book. 
But, as our correspondent admits, they do not cross the ocean.” 

May I be allowed to point out that this last sentence is not true 
to facts? More than one of these American multiple-masted 
schooners will be remembered as having come across the 
Atlantic. Some of them have crossed under sail-power alone ; 
others, I understand, have been towed across with a eargo of oil. 
lf “J. L. H.” will turn to p. 296 of my book (which is published 
in the U.S.A. by the Lippincott Company) he will sce that I have 
referred to the famous seven-masted fore-and-aft schooner ‘Thomas 
W. Lawson,’ which, after crossing the Atlantic, foundered off the 
Scillies on December 14th, 1907. Her freeboard was very great, 
and, if I remember rightly, she went down while riding to her 
anchor, and not under way. 

I share with “J. L. H.” the pious hope that it may be a long 
time before these fine American schooners depart from the sea, I 
have watched them off the East American coast and running in 
and out of New York Harbour. They are handsome, able ships, 
and remarkably handy for their size. But, as ‘I havo said in my 
book, in our own country we find ketches and topsail schooners 
and barquentines, too, more convenient for coasting work than the 
many-masted rig of the Western Atlantic. Characteristic of our 
race, we have compromised,—we have preserved in the square 
yards some of the features of the old full-rigged ship, but all the time 
we retain the essentials of the fore-and-after for handiners. The 
advantage of the yard and square-sail for doing a long passage or 
when the ship is running before a very strong wind is so manifest 
that it is not surprising that even for summer cruising English 
yachtsmen are beginning to carry a large square-sail on board, 
under which it is possible to run as long as it is safe enough to 
run under any sail at all, for the very reason that you, Sir, state, 
that all opportunity of gybing is thereby eliminated.—I am, 
Sir, Xc., E. Kssie CHATTERTON. 

24 Blenheim Crescent, Bayswater, W. 





BOYS’ COUNTRY WORK SCHEME, 


[To tue Eprror or tue “ Srecrator.””! 


Sm,—May I draw the attention of your readers to the above | 
scheme, which is an outcome of the London Children’s Country 
ee 


Holidays Fund, and of which I enelose the first Report ? 








During the last four years we have placed a hundred and thirty 
London boys on farms to learn farmwork. They are carefully 
chosen by a Committee, which only selects those of good character 
who seem likely to settle in the country or emigrate. When 
placed they “live in” on little more than mutual terms while 
learning their work, after which they get ordinary wages. The 
arrangements made differ a little in different parts of the 
country. 

We shall be very grateful if any ono will tell us of suitable 
places, or of neighbourhoods where boy farm labour is scarce. Ww ° 
also want to find people living in the country who will be willing 
to act as “ visitors” for us for boys placed near them, and we want 
some one in London who will act as London honorary secretary now 
the work is beginning to increase, We are also anxious to raise a 
little money to help boys with outfits and fares, and to pay 
necessary expenses, such as advertising, boarding lads between 
places, &e., &e. x 

The Bishop of London is president of the scheme, and the vico- 
presidents are the Earl of Lichfield, Mr. Yert urgh (of the Agri- 
cultural Organisation Society), and Mr. Cyril Jackson (of the 
L.C.C.) Boys have been placed from all parts of London, and are 
generally doing wetl. In two cases the family has followed the 
boy “back to the land.” It seems worth while appealing for a 
little money and more interest to enable the experiment to be 
carried further. Any other information will be gladly given by 
the honorary secretary, A. M. Ines. 

East Clevedon Vicarage, Somerset. 





PROFESSOR W. J. MOULTON.—A CORRECTION, 

(To tum Eprror or Tae “ Spectator.” } 
Sir,—Congregationalists would no doubt greatly rejoice if their 
ministerial candidates had the benefit of Professor Moulton’s 
teaching (see Spectater, September 11th, p. 387). But we cannot 
claim him as our own. Like other members of his distinguished 
family, he belongs to the Wesleyan Methodist Church.—I am, 
Sir, Ke., Rosert MackIntToss. 


Edinburgh. 
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SLAVE-GROWN COCOA. 
We have received the following contributions in answer to the 
appeal of the Anti-Slavery and Alx wigines’ Protection Society, on 
behalf of the deputation to the United States :— 





Lady Hooker ... on .. £1 1 O| Home-Ruler - ao s&s 
John 8. Gibb ... . 1 0 O| W. Arthur Lupton ow 6 
Miss F. Buckley . 0 0 

- — “~ 





NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer's name or tnitiala, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such imetances, as in the of “ Letters to 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the pomt of 


view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 


case 


matter or 


publication. 





POETRY. 


AT MALPLAQUET. 





T The battle of Malplaquet ” (September Ith, 1709) “one of the bloodiest 
Little is known of the details of the fighting, these 
being swallowed up in the shades of the forest All that is certain is that 
neither side gave quarter, and that the combat was not only fierce but savage.”” 
—A History of the British Army,” by the Hon. J. W. Fortesoue, Vol, L, 


ever fought by mortal men. 


p. 525.) 





Ir is very still and cold in the wood, 
In the wood by Blaregnies, 

But the smell of the earth is rich and good, 
And the grass grows strong and free. 


Beyond and away on the slanting field, 
Where the lily banners blew, 
Where the gay Guards broke and the “ Household” 
reeled, 
And the scarlet horse drove through, 


The labourer sings in the fallow ways, 
And the tinkling streamlets run, 
And the face of the land is all ablaze 

With the brave September sun. 


But here in the wood it is still and cold, 
In the wood by Blaregnies, 

And the silent dead deep under the mould, 
How still and how cold they be! 


Oh! pray for the souls of them that are not, 
Tread soft in the tangled brake, 

And down in the dell where the red leaves rot 

Speak low for the dead men’s sake; 
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For the dead men’s sake that grappled, and swayed, 
And stumbled, and stabbed, and slashed 

Over fosse and fence, through thicket and glade, 
While the round balls ripped and crashed, 


Till the tall trees rocked in the tortured air, 
And the leaves fell parched and sere, 

And the timid creatures that harboured there 
Fled forth in a panic fear ; 


And nobody knows if the deeds they did 
Were fitter for praise or blame ; 

The splendour of valour itself was hid, 
And the nameless things of shame. 


There were those that whimpered and those that cursed, 
There were those that prayed to die, 

And the frenzied laugh, and the moan of thirst, 
And the scream of agony, 


In a myriad murmur of pains and fears, 
From the dark grove rose and fell, 

As calls to the sorrowing angels’ ears 
The sob of the sea of hell. 


There was blood in the ruts of trampled mud, 
There was blood on root and bough, 

And coppice and covert ran red with blood,— 
They are green and glossy now. 


It is very still and cold in the wood, 
In the wood by Blaregnies, 
But the smell of the earth is rich and good, 
And the grass grows strong and free. 
Feanx Tarlo. 








BOOKS 
e 
SANE IMPERIALISM.* 

Man’s ever-increasing control over time and distance is an 
inestimable blessing so long as it is used for free expansion ; 
it may prove a curse and an instrument of retrogression if it 
is abused for purposes of restriction and control. This is one 
of the truths necessary for Empire-makers and rulers to keep 
before them, and one emphasised by Dr. Macphail in his volume 
of essays in Imperial politics, which deserves to be widely 
read on both sides of the Atlantic. The first and last, 
entitled “ The Patience of England” and “ British Diplomacy 
and Canada,” concern us at home more particularly than the 
others. Dr. Macphail goes into detail in his defence of those 
who have been sent from home to engage on Canada’s behalf 
the sharpest wits of the United States, and he shows that the 
results were more satisfactory than those of the Canadian 
“pilgrimages” to Washington. To begin with, the English- 
men did not forget that the States had thrown off British 
eontrol by force of arms; they realised that negotiations 
which aim at peace must none the less be regarded in the 
glare of war. Further, the defensive forces on which Canada 
depends are occupied in keeping peace in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa as well as in America. The average Canadian has 
not always had so wide a view of Imperial burdens. 
Dr. Macphail insists on these preliminary considerations, 
and goes on to show that such diplomatists as Lord Ash- 
burton and Lord Elgin fully deserve the favourable verdicts of 
history against contemporary recrimination. He proves his 
éase for England’s assiduous and successful care for Canada’s 
interests in spite of the fact that he succumbs to the 
temptation to hint at excuses for their limitations, which do 
not strengthen his defence. The essay on “The Patience of 
England” should stir the pride of the Mother-country in 
the honour paid to her by one of her Western children. 
England’s patience in foreign affairs is only excelled, in the 
view of this pious son of the Empire, by her wisdom in 
dealing with her own kindred. He denounces the injustice of 
expecting England to rate highly the importance of fish in 
the waters of Prince Edward Island when she is dealing with 
the Turk in Europe and Asia, with India, with Egypt, with 
her other dominions, and with her millions at home. He 
studies history as a whole, and proclaims that England has 
nourished and protected her children, endowed them with 





* Essays in Politics, By Andrew Macphail. Loudon: Longmans and Co, 
(6s. net.) 





freedom and a kingdom when they were competent for the 
charge, and that if her children say that she did it for her 
own ends, then are they “bastards, not sons.” The blood of 
the Empire is of no pure strain; it can comprehend all thoge 
who are willing to forget the quarrels of the past in the work 
of the present and the hope of the future. England wilt 
patiently nourish them in the bosom of her Empire until 
they are fit to take up their rights as full and free members 
of the family, and then she will freely grant them; she will 
even thrust these rights upon them, as did Lord Grey and 
Lord Elgin upon Canada when in 1849 the Governor insisted 
on assenting to the Rebellion Losses Act. In matters outside 
the writer’s own land no finer tribute could be desired than 
this :—* The enemy of to-day may be adopted into the family 
to-morrow, therefore an English campaign is a mixture of 
war and benevolence. That is why England did so badly in 
South Africa. That is also why, in the long run, she did so 
well, as the issue has proved.” 

Two of the essays are concerned with domestic affairs of 
Canada, her Patent-law and her last political election; the 
remainder deal with Canada’s place in the Empire, and in 
lesser degree with her relations to the United States. The 
shrewd thrusts which are dealt out with impartial good 
humour to Englishmen, Canadians, and their neighbours are 
characteristic of the light hand with which Dr. Macphail can 
deal effectively with large subjects. Nothing could be more 
wholesome for some of our Imperialists than the views of this 
Canadian author upon Colonial Preference. They refuse to 
learn from the contemporary history of the old preferential 
tariffs and the dangers they brought to the Empire; perhaps 
they will study a living writer whose historical knowledge 
only serves to give him a clear view of the causes that have led 
to the conditions under which he lives. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
words, “‘ Empire is commorce,” clearly stick in Dr. Macphail’s 
gorge. He has no mind for such materialism, even if it were 
good business. Again and again he rends them to shreds. 
Protectionist politicians and Manufacturers’ Associations are 
not a nation; and as a nation Canada does not want high 
Protection, even if abated for the Mother-country. If her 
loyalty could require a 5 per cent. preference from us, how much 
loyalty would a 10 per cent. preference from the United States 
procure? That question is the logical sequence of the insult 
that the Empire depends on preferences. Loyalty is a deep 
sentiment not lightly to be spoken of ; the deeper it is in the 
heart, the less it appears on the lips; but this volume leaves 
no doubt that the best Canadians are loyal to the bottom of 
their hearts. The greatest strain upon so sacred a feeling is 
not any demand for material sacrifices, but a doubt of the 
worthiness of the object. Canadians admire our Constitution 
and the comprehensive character of the House of Commons, 
but they have difficulty in gauging the true values of items of 
British news that come tothem. They like to hear of Labour 
Members, but they do not like to see them treated with more 
consideration than any other group; nor do they like the 
qualifications of certain other Members; they cannot admire 
a devotion to Socialistic legislation which imposes taxation of 
“eight” millions in times of falling revenue; least of all do 
they like a single Chamber claiming supremacy and a House 
of Lords too weak to act on conviction. “To ask Canadians 
to be unceasingly and unreasoningly and for ever loyal to 
that, is expecting too much.” 

But to return to the text, “Empire is commerce,” the 
world has been infiuenced by the Greek, who cultivated beauty 
and character; by Rome, which built an Empire of law and 
order; by England, whose aim was freedom. Dr. Macphail 
contrasts the influence of a commercial Power such as Holland 
was. He is bold enough to say of Germany :—‘ Forty years 
ago it was to Germany we went in search of a love for the 
ideal, for a reverence of fact, for a high and austere and dis- 
interested view of life Forty years of the commercial 
ideal has made of the Germans the tinkers of Europe, the 
bagmen of the world,”—and so on. Commerce is rooted 
in love of money; the ethic of politics is love of men. 
Can government be made an affair of business in which 
dignity, loyalty, homage, and affection have no part? “An 
Imperialism based on trade appeals only to traders.” Dr. 
Macphail may seem drastic in his views of commerce; he 
never thinks of it as the exchange of things needful for the 
convenience of all parties; he has in his mind the simply 
material metives of the trader who would be the politician in 
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acommercial Empire. Readers of the Spectator are familiar 


with the description of the “business man” quoted from 
Ecclesiasticus, which ends with the words: “ They shall not 
be sought for in public counsel nor sit high in the congrega- 
tion; they cannot declare justice and judgment.” In Canada, 
however, we are told that the Manufacturers’ Association has 
declared that the tariff is out of politics, and herein Dr. 
Macphail sees hope both for the politics and for the 
destruction of the tariff, for Canada, as a nation, wants a 
freer market with lower prices. Besides her experience of 
preferences, she can tell our politicians something of Retalia- 
tion; she knows the evils which it brings to all parties, and 
its absolute failure to bring about its objects. The people 
have a good many miles of frontier across which they can 
study the working of Protection generally, and Dr. Macpbail 
declares that the sensible people on either side of that line 
“entertain a hatred of Protection on the two main grounds 
that it makes for the corruption of public life and the 
increased cost of living.” He recounts the origins of 
many tariffs, and concludes that they were all political 
measures without direct economic aims. He supports by 
facts his theory that “Protection is a political device, and 
has not often been consciously adopted as an economic 
advantage.” No doubt political conditions have always 
moulded the forms of tariffs, but Protectionist nations 
have generally thought that their early tariffs were for 
revenue. Solongas the Press of these countries is mainly 
in the hands of interested parties, there is some excuse for 
our Tariff Reformers’ idea that England is the only country 
with a strong Free-trade party. These essays contain more 
wholesome diet. 

The essay entitled “New Lamps for Old” gives a near 
neighbour's view of the United States. As Bagehot said, a 
Constitution is not more easily adopted than a father, and 
the written Constitution of the Union is said to have broken 
down whenever it felt am unusual strain; it only continues 
“ because it is unworkable.” Certainly the States have created 
exactly what they did not intend in a President who is not 
responsible toa Government for foreign affairs, for administra- 
tion of public business, nor for appointments to the judiciary, 
and finally is leader of a party. Whether the Constitution 
is to be blamed or no, their condition is unhappy. Lawless- 
ness is rampant; the Courts are corrupt; the people do not 
govern themselves; the only pure and satisfactory munici- 
palities are found where representation is not applied to 
government, but administration is handed over to Commis- 
sioners; and “they have to contend with the utter divorce 
of government from piety.” The state of things does not 
encourage serious Canadians to “cut the painter.” 

Canada has grown up a worthy child of the Mother-country. 
She is fit to manage her internal affairs, and expects that 
England will no more interfere with her tariffs or with the 
relations between Dominion and Provinces than Canada will 
take a side in disputes between England and Ireland. 
Increased intercourse and the free expansion of which we 
wrote above make the best atmosphere we can desire for 
progress of the Imperial sentiment. Canada will gladly 
serve England by receiving the surplus population into 
a land where, if a man will not work, neither shall he 
eat: and there men she will make of them if they can 
claim to be men at all. She is loyal to the Imperial spirit of 
the Empire and the common Sovereign who stands for the 
headship of a race devoted to “truth, pitie, freedom and 
hardiness.” Is Empire commerce? No, and it never will be, 
and “until Imperialism is divorced from Protection, it will 
be a tainted thing. England rules because she rules justly. 
When England adopts Protection she will become corrupt. 
Then she will cease to rule.” Canadians who love the Old 
Country passionately say that if the Empire can only be 
held together by preferences, it may fall apart, as well soon 
as later. But it will not; and in this stimulating volume 
we find this best reason for confidence: “ The greatest feat of 
England in Empire building since 1759 is that, during the 
past twenty years, she has won back her colonies by the 
cords of affection alone, not by Preferences within nor by 
Retaliation without.” 

We can best sum up what we feel about this suggestive and 
admirable book by saying that if we could have our way we 
would oblige every Cabinet Minister at home and throughout 
the nations of the Empire to read, mark, learn, and inwardly 


digest it. Though we may not agree with it in all ite details, 
we are thoroughly at one with the spirit by which it is 
inspired. 





IDEALISM AS A PRACTICAL CREED.* 
THESE studies in idealism were delivered as popular lectures 
to an Australian audience, and we cannot imagine a method 
better calculated to interest his hearers in the practical 
value of philosophy than that which Professor Jones has 
adopted. The merit of his particular philosophical creed is 
that it is all-embracing, and offers its votaries a comprehensive 
explanation of life. Its difficulty is that this explanation is 
in a summary statement a little vague and mystical, making 
large demands upon a sympathetic audience. Hence the 
popular idealist must fire the imagination and stir the hearts 
of his hearers. He can offer them only asort of intellectual 
shorthand, and it is for them to provide the concrete explica- 
tion. He cannot give them neat little ratiocinative puzzles, 
the solution of which affords an audience a certain minor 
satisfaction. For good or ill, idealism is a large gospel, and 
no teacher in a dozen lectures can do more than outline the 
form of its argument. To interest his hearers he must, 
therefore, have a wealth of illuminating illustrations from life 
and literature, he must have eloquence, and he must have a 
touch of poetry. In this way he will create the atmosphere 
which favours the comprehension of an essentially spiritual 
creed. All these qualities Professor Jones has in a large 
degree. His philosophical style is more eloquent than that 
of any modern writer, except, perhaps, Professor Santayana. 
He has much of Professor Royce’s wistful graciousness, 
though his tone is more masculine. He makes skilful use of 
the great Scriptural phrases,—an admirable device in popular 
philosophical exposition. He is, perhaps, too prone to 
quotations, some of them of doubtful value, but no man knows 
better how to turn the great commonplaces of literature to a 
new use. These are the qualities of his school, but he has 
some qualities rare enough in idealist teachers. He is always 
lucid; he is always candid ; and he has none of the spiritual 
arrogance so common in philosophy. He abides stoutly by the 
ordinary consciousness and the realised experience of mankind. 
Hence, while he is stimulating, he is also persuasive, an 
infrequent and most valuable combination. 

He begins by defining philosophy simply as “ the experience 
of the world becoming reflective and endeavouring to compre- 
hend itself.” Consequently no final philosophic theory is to be 
attained, or even to be sought. The theory he is particularly 
concerned with is objective idealism, which he holds to be the 
creed which has entered most deeply into the theoretical and 
practical life of our times. Even those who reject it cannot 
get away from it. ‘“ They propound no rival theory of their 
own,” says Professor Jones neatly, “ but maintain a precarious 
existence by living on the defects of idealism.” He reminds 
his hearers of the power of ideas in the world, how, for 
example, the conception of evolution has revolutionised the 
whole outlook of mankind. While Napoleon’s guns were 
roaring around Jena, Hegel was sitting in his lodgings in the 
city writing his Phenomenology of Spirit, and he would be a 
rash man who would say that the first activity meant as 
much for humanity as the second. “ Beware,” as Emerson 
said, “ when the great God lets loose a thinker on this planet.” 
Professor Jones then takes up the primary conception of 
modern life, freedom, and shows how it has been influenced 
by idealism. Man begins by being heavily bound. The 
material world in all its shallow “alienness” hedges him in, and 
it is by slow stages that he makes his environment his own. 
The first form of freedom is that of revolt. A sceptical 
analysis, such as that of the Sophists, construed freedom as 
independence. It is the assertion of private judgment as 
against tradition, of individuality against authority. “ This 
transition from sense to thought, and from impulse to con- 
scious act, or rather this sublimation by internal evolution 
of the former into the latter, is the most momentous step in 
the history of man’s spirit.” The next stage arrives when it 
is seen that freedom which is merely freedom from the world 
is not true liberty :— 

“Man, now completely conscious of his right to freedom, 
proceeds to make that freedom good, to establish it amidst the 


* Idealism as a Practical Creed: being the Lectures on Philosophy and Modern 
Life Dedivered before the University of Sydney. By Henry Jones, LL.D., Pro- 
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extant powers of the world, an equal, and’ more, ‘amongst their 
mightiest energies.’ For he has to subordinate them to his spirit, 
and make the social, political and religious order the exponents of 
his freedom. Hence we see old ways of life restored one by one. 
Freedom is no longer merely nogative. It no longer 
sets the individual conscience against the universal erder of the 
Church and the State. It is now divined that the State itself 
may be free, and the means of the freedom of its members.” 
The aim of idealism is to rend the veil between man and the 
world, to saturate the natural and the secular with spiritual 
significance. What Burke called a “ manly, moral, and regu- 
lated liberty” does not reject its environment, but absorbs 
and transforms it. 

Professor Jones next illustrates the idealist attitude 
towards the natural world in an admirable chapter on 
Wordsworth and Browning. The two poets held the same 
creed of the spirituality of Nature, but with a difference. 
Wordsworth did not use, but was used by, Nature. “The 
beauty of the world played upon his soul, as upon an organ, 
and he seems to give forth a music not his own.” His creed 
was not “Natural Religion,” but “Spiritual Religion with 
Nature as its all too narrow vessel.” Browning had none of 
Wordsworth’s “ vast expanse, the patient expectation, and the 
brooding peace.” His doctrine was interaction, rather than 
interfusion. Nature to him was “rather the instrument of 
the universal soul and the external exhibition of its might and 
love, than its living embodiment.” He is like the man of a 
stout countenance at the Interpreter’s House who has to fight 
hard for his peace :— 

“This is the parable of Browning’s poetic life. The ardour of 
adventure in an unconquered land flashes from his soul like sun- 
light from armour. But Wordsworth was one of the native 
inhabitants of the Land of Beulah, ‘ whose air was very sweet and 
pleasant.’ ” 

Having shown that the idealist doctrine of the unity and 
spiritual nature of things dominates modern poetry and 
philosophy, and is implicit in the modern conception of 
“positive freedom,” Professor Jones asks finally what 
right we have to hold it. It has obvious value, and it is 
greatly desired ; but he has no patience with the “ pragmatic ” 
doctrine that what is useful must be true, and he invites his 
audience to a more rigorous inquiry. We are entitled to 
demand proof from the idealist, but he in turn is entitled to 
demand from us “an earnestly inquiring spirit.” The things 
of the spirit, now as ever, are for the spiritually minded. 
The old self-contentment, based on hedonism in morals and 
Benthamite individualism in politics, has broken down. Our 
conception of the organic nature of the State has changed 
the complexion of all our problems. This does not prove the 
truth of idealism, but it proves the necessity of more 
earnestly questioning all our ideals of life. The last chapter 
of the book contains an outline of the proof of the idealist 
conception which is generally associated with the name of 
Hegel,—the unity in which the opposites of experience meet, 
and which is one of these opposites themselves. He brings 
the doctrine to the test of ordinary experience, and finds that 
it is the only one which provides an adequate and rational 
explanation. The unity and spiritual purpose of the world 
are shown to be a condition of the possibility of any 
experience, and therefore not an hypothesis but an absolute 
postulate. This chapter seems to us a little out of scale 
as compared with the rest. It plunges for the first time 
into technical metaphysics, and, since the method must 
still be popular, the proof is somewhat less adequate than 
the prolegomena. The most we can say is that Professor 
Jones gives his hearers a sketch from which they may work 
out for themselves a philosophy. This, of course, is as it 
must be. You cannot carve an epic on a nutshell, or expound 
idealism in half-a-dozen lectures. What Professor Jones has 
given is a stimulus to thought, and a most eloquent exposition 
of the modern demands upon any ultimate philosophy. His 
optimism is more in accord with facts than the pessimism 
which sometimes masquerades as intellectual humility. 
Stated in its lowest terms, his creed harmonises with practical 
experience better than others, and it is a far more potent 
ethical and intellectual inspiration :— 

“Tt is the ignorant and capricious spirit that finds the universe 
unsatisfactory. It is the first view which represents it as shallow 
in meaning, poor in content, given over to accident, a mysterious 
object of dread and superstition, and limited in its use and 
beneficence. When science and philosophy come, superseding the 
sane for the savage outlook, they teach us better. They reveal 
the order of its events, the inexhaustible significance of its facts, 
and the unlimited serviceableness of its comprehended laws.” 





NATURE STUDY.* 
WHEN the first volame of The Book of Nature-Study, which 
Dr. Bretland Farmer is editing, appeared we pointed out that 
it was not a text-book for pupils, but a guide which would 
indicate to parents and teachers how instruction in natural 
history should be given. From that point of view the second 
and third volumes deserve the unstinted praise which we 
bestowed on the first. The real object of Nature-study is 
partly to develop the intelligence, but chiefly to give ap 
accurate general view of the working of natural laws so far 
as we know them. This may seem a pedantic aim to the 
ordinary foolish persons who boust that they “love birds 
and flowers but hate scientific terms and classification,” 
Professor J. Arthur Thomson, in an excellent contribution 
on the haunts of animal life and the best method of utilising 
natural history excursions, lays stress on the fact that pupils 
must make the transition from observing to interpreting. It 
is no use knowing fifty common shore-animals without 
inquiring into the significauce of their different structures, 
habits, and distribution. Se Miss Charlotte L. Laurie 
(assistant-mistress at Cheltenham Ladies’ College), in a series 
of admirable notes on plant life and its study, dwells on the 
importance of making every course of “ Nature-study ” centre 
round one main thought. A course on plant life may point 
out the adaptation of structure to function or manifestations 
of life common to animals and plants. Dr. William H. Lang 
(Lecturer on Botany in Glasgow University), in his notes on 
some common flowering plants, which occupy more than half 
the third volume, never forgets that the flower is a 
mechanism for securing pollination. If this view of Nature- 
study is, as we have said, distasteful to the ordinary persons 
who “love birds and flowers,” but are indifferent to 
accurate knowledge and scientific systems, there is no 
lack of writers on Nature who cater for their wants; in 
The Book of Natwre-Study biology is treated as a serious 
matter. Mr. Oswald H. Latter has some chapters on a 
variety of typical insects and molluscs. An ingenious 
dissected model of that familiar object in the zoological 
laboratory, the fresh-water mussel, forms a coloured frontis- 
piece. The aquarium, which may be so valuable an adjunct 
to study, but which often proves a failure, is treated of by 
Miss Marion Newbigin. She deals with many plants and 
animals, from salt as well as fresh water, and indicates the 
lessons that may be learnt from them. 

The study of Nature is treated in a lighter fashion in The 
Nature Book, which, according to the title-page, is “a popular 
description by pen and camera of the delights and beauties of 
the open air.” Here we have a handsome heavy second volume 
with seven hundred and fifty pages of highly glazed paper. 
At the same time, we find Nature photography at its very 
best. Animals and plants, hills and valleys, are admirably 
photographed. We have also a:e-ies of unconnected essays 
or articles on open-air subjects by competent writers. 
Mr. Douglas English writes on reptiles and amphibians and 
how to know them. The Rev. Maurice Bird on ornithology, Mr. 
Walter M. Gallichan on fish and fishing, Miss Maud U. Clarke on 
grasses, rushes, and sedges, Mr. Martin Duncan on pond and 
seashore life, write in pleasant, popular fashion. When we 
remember that botanists who have devoted their lives to the 
genus Salix are often puzzled, we may admire the boldness 
of Mr. Henry Irving, who attempts to teach those who have no 
knowledge of structural botany how to know the British willows. 
“The Kinship of Plants to Animals” is an essay that only 
touches the subject in a very cursory fashion. But in ‘‘ How 
Animals should be Handled” we have something thoroughly 
practical, with photographs of hands holding pets (from lizards 
to guinea-pigs) in approved fashion, and on every page there 
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are photographs which are quite the best of their kind. We 
suspect that more people will look at the pictures than will 
read the text, for a book of this size and weight does not 
attract readers. But when it lies on the country-house table 
those who dip into it-on a wet afternoon will find some quite 

reading and much instruction too. We have omitted to 
mention the coloured plates, which the publishers themselves 
on the outside wrapper describe as “ exquisite.” They are very 
pretty and very neatly printed in colours.. Those who want 
what is called a “ gift-book” will find nothing more suitable 
than the two handsome volumes of The Nature Book. 

We pass on now to several recent volumes which deal 
exclusively with birds. One opens Mr. Charles Dixon's new 
book, The Bird Life of London, with curiosity to see what 
he means by the elastic word “London.” The area includes 
all within a radius of fifteen miles from St. Paul's. This 
exceedingly wide sweep of the net gives him over one hundred 
and thirty species to write about. Mr. Dixon is a trained 
ornithologist who has devoted a great part of his life to 
observing birds. His book may be recommended to those whose 
eyes have not been opened to the variety of birds dwelling in 
London, and to the pleasure of watching for migrants there. 
We think, however, that he might have done better had he 
restricted himself to London proper, and written in much 
greater detail of the birds in our parks and squares. It is 
of little interest, also, to mention that ravens have bred 
at Enfield, and Dartford-warblers at Hampstead, without 
stating the year. In spite of these and many other small 
criticisms which we have noted, one may welcome a book 
by a writer who really knows his subject. Mr. Dixon 
devotes about a couple of pages to the distribution, 
habits, and appearance of each species, and quotes no 
authorities. The little uncoloured plates by Mr. Duncan, 
with which we are already familiar, are very clever work, 
inspired apparently by Bewick. The coloured plates are 
less effective We should be glad to think that Mr 
Dixon’s book might have a chance of being used by 
teachers in the London elementary schools. 

The economic value of birds in relation to agriculture is an 
important matter, and the “Hungarian Central Office for 
Ornithology” may be doing good service to mankind; but 
the attempt by an English bird-lover to adapt a Hungarian 
work by M. Otto Herman to the conditions existing in 
England is not successful. The result of “J. A. Owen's” 
collaboration with a Hungarian naturalist is Birds Useful and 
Birds Harmful, a pretentious volume which is destitute of 
value. The second line of chap. 1 contains an obvious 
misprini, and, were it worth while, there would be no 
dificulty in filling a column with inaccuracies, omissions, 
and graver mistakes. 
in praise of ill-informed and slipshod work like this. It 
is no pleasure to condemn a book so completely; but a 
reviewer who failed to so in this case would not be 
performing a duty to his readers. 

We pass gladly to a work in which text and illustrations 
combine to give us pleasure, and form a beautiful but some- 
what expensive monograph. The third part of Mr. H. Eliot 
Howard's fine work on The British Warblers deals chiefly with 
the blackeap. The life-history and habits of that excitable 
little songster have never been dealt with so minutely. Mr. 
Howard, whose painstaking observations have resulted in 
establishing several interesting facts, doubts whether sexual 
selection explains the beautiful rich and liquid notes of the 
male bird. He finds that during courtship, which he has 
most closely watched, the male does not use his power of 
song to the best of his ability. Mr. Henrik Grénvold’s 
plates, both coloured and uncoloured, are admirable. They 
include, besides nine devoted to the blackeap, coloured figures 
of two rare stragglers, Pallas’s willow-warbler and Radde’s 
bush-warbler. 

The next book is a very different sort of work intended 
for bird fanciers and exhibitors. British Birds for Cages, 
Aviaries, and Exhibition consists of two stately red volumes 
with numerous fairly good uncoloured illustrations. A 
portrait of ‘Midland Chief,’ a celebrated hawfinch, “ the 
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property of Mr. H. J. Chick, Nottingham,” forms the frontis- | 


piece. The author, Mr. Sumner W: Birchley, is an enthu- 


siastic and experienced member of “the Fancy,’ 








us that he has kept and exhibited every recognised British | 


cage bird, with less than half-a-dozen exceptions. He has 


even successfully catered for swallows, martins, wrynecks, 
and woodpeckers. The cruelties done by bird-catchers are 
difficult to defend, and a freshly caught wild bird is a sad 
sight. Mr. Birchley writes: “I am not one to suggest that 
you do any bird a kindness by depriving him of his liberty 

..... but I take it that birds, beasts, and flowers were sent 
for the use and joy of man.” The text contains a mass of 
practical information on every subject that can be of interest 
to fanciers. It is written in a homely style which cheerfully 
disregards grammar and repetition. 

Before leaving the subject two popular books on birds may 
be shortly described. Birds and their Nests and Eqgs, by Dr. 
G. H. Vos, deals with species found in and near great towns. 
Photographs of stuffed specimens cannot compete in these 
days with the genuine article, and the text, by an ardent lover 
of Nature, suffers by comparison with many excellent books 
of the same kind. For a young boy or girl who does not 
know much about birds, and would like to learn what can 
be seen near London or any other big town, Dr. Vos's book 
might prove suitable. T'he Sport of Burd-Study, by Mr. 
Herbert K. Job, a well-known American writer, is intended 
for the young, and gives an exceedingly lively account of 
bird-life in Connecticut, U.8.A. It contains a profusion of 
very good photographs of birds and nests. 

To those who enjoy reading the minute biographies of 
animals The Life Story of an Otter, by Mr. J. C. Tregarthen, 
may be recommended. It is a charming little book and 
extremely well written. The otter is a mysterious beast, 
and probably few persons know more about its habits than 
Mr. Tregarthen. He begins with the birth of the cubs, and 
tells a complete story of wild life in the West Country. The 
mother otter falls a victim to the hounds; and the hero of 
the book, after one escape from otter-hunters and another 
from the gun of an old marshman, shares the same fate. 
The great hunt is finely described. We observe that Mr. 
Tregarthen believes that otters pursue fish only by sight, but 
that they have the power of detecting the presence of fish in 
a stream or pond by sniffing the surface of the water. The 
scenting powers of animals are little considered by those 
who are not minutely acquainted with their habits. The 
scent of the otter itself is strong and lasting, yet it is 
hardly ever owned by hounds that have not been entered 
to otter-hunting. 

We may mention one book more which deals with natural 
history before ending this disconnected review. The Fresh- 
water Aquarium and its Inhabitants, by Mr. Otto Eggeling 
and Mr. Frederick Ehrenberg, is a volume that has recently 
appeared in the “ American Nature Series.” It is (so we are 
told in the preface) “the result of the careful collaboration 


. . a professional aquarist very enthusiastic amateur.” 
It is hard to find anything to say | of a professional aq and a 7¢ — < 


The illustrations are numerous, and the subject is treated in 
a thorough and practical fashion. But as many of the animal 
and vegetable inhabitants of the aquarium are not European, 
the book can only receive a qualified recommendation as far 
as the English “ aquarist ” is concerned. 





MESMERISM AND CHRISTIAN SCIENCE* 
Mr. PopmMoreE has the right degree of scepticism (not that 
kind of scepticism, however, which is commonly exalted into 
a prejudice) for examining a subject of this sort. In stating 
the theories held at firstin England about what used to be 
called “ animal magnetism,” he sums them up in three words : 
“fluid or fraud.” That is to say, the extremists on one 
side believed in the emanation of a radiating magnetic force 
from the body of the mesmerist, and the extremists on the 
other side believed that the whole thing was a trick; there 
was no intermediate view. To a considerable extent it is still 
true that no intermediate view is taken of all the practices, 
wysticisms, or scientific theories which are directly derived 
from Mesmer's teaching. The mystics have assumed so much 
that ordinary credulity has been overtaxed, and the medical 
profession, which could easily have guided the unscientific 
world, has looked nervously to its reputation, and has shrunk 
from being “ mixed up in the matter” at all. Mr. Podmore 
offers in this book what seems to us to be an admirably 
He is prepared to examine every claim 
prejudice—yet he 


sane middle view. 
—he dismisses nothing with petulant 


* who tells | accepts nothing which, let us say, would not be admitted 


* Mesmeri and Christian Science: a Short Histo Men Healing. By 


Frank Podmore. London: Methuen and Co. [10s. 6d. net. 
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as evidence in a Court of Law. Mental therapeutics are 
a diverse and rather bewildering study which is apt to 
get quite out of hand when treated by a loose thinker 
or untrained enthusiast. It is not the least merit of 
Mr. Podmore’s excellent book that he has pruned his 
material into perfectly manageable proportions—many 
familiar names in the history of hypnotism are not even 
mentioned—and yet has left nothing essential unsaid. The 
power of the mind over the body and the reality of what is 
called “suggestion” are very important matters. With the 
implicit sanction of their doctors, most people agree to be 
shy of the whole subject, and this tendency has been lately 
emphasised by the injurious excesses of Christian Science. 
We cannot name any work which is more likely to set the 
public right than this book by Mr. Podmore. He accepts the 
minimum of what is likely to be true, and in the circum- 
stances that is an advantage. But on that minimum he 
insists. 

In his preface Mr. Podmore says :— 

“The 11th of August should be observed as a day of humiliation 
by every learned Society in the civilised world, for on that date in 
1784 a Commission, consisting of the most distinguished represen- 
tatives of Science in the most enlightened capital in Europe, 
pronounced the rejection of a pregnant scientific discovery—a 
discovery possibly rivalling in permanent significance all the 
contributions to the physical Sciences made by the two most 
famous members of the Commission—Lavoisier and Benjamin 
Franklin. Not that the report on Animal Magnetism presented 
by Bailly and his colleagues did serious injustice to Mesmer him- 
self, or to his vaunted science. The magnetic fluid was a chimera, 
and Mesmer, it may be admitted, was perhaps three parts a 
charlatan. He had no pretensions to be a thinker: he stole his 
philosophy ready-made from a few belated alchemists; and his 
entire system of healing was based on a delusion. His extra- 
ordinary success was due to the lucky accident of the times.” 
Perhaps Mr. Podmore is rather unfair to the Commission in 
this passage. It is true that they did not perceive the reality 
of mental suggestion, but their “terms of reference,” so to 
speak, were to examine the pretensions of Mesmer to have 
discovered a flow of controllable magnetic force from the 
human body. Franklin, we may believe, had not a closed 
mind. His brain was as curious and as catholic as that of 
Leonardo da Vinci. But his mind was set to a partieular 
investigation; he no doubt wanted Mesmer to prove the 
nature of animal magnetism as he himself would have been 
ready to prove the nature of lightning. Failing to get any 
such proof, he consented to dismiss the subject. We cannot 
say more in blame of Bailly, Lavoisier, Franklin, and their col- 
leagues than that they failed to turn a particular investigation 
into a general one. 

Mesmer believed that his flow of healing “ magnetism” 
was a limited quantity, and needed conservation. Hence he 
invented his extraordinary “ Baquet” :— 

“The Baquet was a large oaken tub, four or five feet in diameter 

and a foot or more in depth, closed by a wooden cover. Inside the 
tub were placed bottles full of water disposed in rows radiating 
from the centre, the necks in some of the rows pointing towards 
the centre,in others away from it. All these bottles had been 
previously ‘magnetised’ by Mesmer. Sometimes there were 
several rows of bottles, one above the other; the machine was 
then said to be at high pressure. The bottles rested on layers of 
powdered glass and iron filings. The tub itself was filled with 
water. The whole machine, it will be seen, was a kind of travesty 
of the galvanic cell. To carry out the resemblance, the cover of 
the tub was pierced with holes, through which _— slender iron 
rods of varying lengths, which were jointed and movable, so that 
they could be readily applied to any part of the patient’s body. 
Round this battery the patients were seated in a circle, each with 
his iron rod. Further, a cord, attached at one end to the tub, was 
passed round the body of each of the sitters, so as to bind them all 
into a chain. Outside the first a second circle would frequently be 
formed, who would connect themselves together by holding hands. 
Mesmer, in a lilac robe, and his assistant operators—vigorous and 
handsome young men selected for the purpose—walked about the 
room, pointing their fingers or an iron rod held in their hands at 
the diseased parts.” 
No one who has read anything of mesmerism requires to be 
told that Mesmer produced real and visible results, although 
the existence of the “magnetism” was imaginary. It was 
enough for the operations of mental suggestion that the 
magnetism should be believed in. Frequently the effects of 
Mesmer’s treatment were very violent and painful,—nothing 
less than recurrent convulsions. 

Mesmerism led in a natural sequence to induced som- 
nambulism and clairvoyance. Mesmerism, indeed, has 
been devoured by her children,—hypnotism, spiritualism, 
theosophy, Christian Science, and the rest. The dark 








doctrines of Paracelsus and the sympathetic system were 
primarily spiritual, but there was nothing spiritual abogt 
Mesmer. His magnetic fluid was a material, not a spiritual, 
influence. As Mr. Podmore says, he took the art of healing 
away from the Churches. The rise of Christian Science is 
specially interesting for this, that it completes one of those 
cycles in which all human experience seems to move; it 
seeks to re-establish the function of healing as a purely 
spiritual one. “The wheel has come full circle.” Imagine 
Mesmer making an appeal to the religious faith of the 
eighteenth-century France to which he lectured! Yet what a 
strange reflection that that sceptical world was in many ways 
more credulous than a nation which is almost universally glaq 
to declare its belief in God! Is it not always so? 

We must quote the entertaining anecdote about Braid, 
who demonstrated by a conclusive experiment that mental 
forces are superior, almost, one might say, indifferent, to the 
instruments they use :— 

“ An ‘eminent physician’ and mesmerist demonstrated to Braid 

the wonderful power of a magnet in inducing catalepsy in ap 
entranced patient by mere contact with the surface of the skip, 
Braid replied that he had in his possession an instrument endowed 
with still more marvellous powers. He placed this instrument in 
the patient’s hand, and it produced catalepsy of both hands and 
arms; he reversed the position of the instrument, and the patient’s 
hand opened. A single touch of the instrument caused any of the 
subject’s limbs to rise and become stiffened ; a second touch caused 
it to lose its rigidity and fall. Placed on the third finger of the left 
hand, it produced sleep. Removed and placed on the second finger 
of the same hand, it rendered the patient proof against all the 
mesmerist’s endeavours to send her to sleep. Each of these results 
had been predicted by Braid within the hearing of the patient; 
the instrument by which this modern magician secured obedience 
to his commands was nothing more than his portmanteau key and 
the ring on which it was suspended.” 
Mr. Podmore distinguishes between clairvoyance at a distance 
and clairvoyance at close quarters. He gives examples of 
coincidences in clairvoyance at a distance which are too exact 
to be due to chance, and he finds the explanation in thought 
transference, whether direct or indirect. He thinks a similar 
explanation satisfactory in the case of Mrs. Piper's trance 
utterances. As for clairvoyance at close quarters (‘‘ when not 
due to fraud,” says Mr. Podmore significantly), it indicates 
“ extreme acuteness of vision, the result sometimes of training, 
sometimes apparently of hyperaesthesia in the trance.” 

From the trance it is an easy step of the imagination to the 
world beyond. The association (or confusion) of the two 
spheres of the mind and the spirit is so inevitable and so 
fructifying that it needs the brains and consciences of men of 
science to direct it. If anaesthetics had not been invented 
when they were, the doctors would not have left mesmerism 
severely alone. The indifference to all that has grown 
gradually out of mesmerism may yet be corrected, and we 
hold that an attitude, not necessarily of acceptance, but of 
concern, on the part of men of science is the hest corrective 
to such dangerous pretensions as those of Christian Science. 





HOW PROPERTY IS VALUED.* 

THE idea of this work, the author tells us, originated in a 
series of articles written by him for the House Property and 
Land Advertiser. These are now revised and reissued, “ not 
for professional readers,” but “to meet the requirements of 
the ordinary owner of, and investor in, house property.” Mr. 
Esdale gives it as his opinion that “the estate market offers 
far sounder opportunities for remunerative investment than 
the Stock Exchange”; and without doubt a very large number 
of people, principally from the lower middle and artisan class, 
act on this advice. If people ask, he says, “How are we to 
know of such chances ?” the reply is, “ By a systematic study 
of the auction and sales lists, accompanied by an intelligent 
investigation and valuation on the lines explained and illus- 
trated in this book.” Mr. Esdale’s treatise is too technical 
to warrant a lengthened notice in these pages; it is written, 
however, with admirable clearness and with much vivacity. 
His illustrations of the process of valuing are full of human 
nature, and are both humorous and interesting. It seems 
to us in every way an excellent specimen of the technical 
handbook. 

Our legislators require at the present moment to be reminded 
(and this book will be useful to those whose business it is to 





* How Property is Valued: a Popular Explanation, _By Marcus Esdale, 
formerly of the Government Valuation Service, &c. London: The Cable 
Printing and Publishing Company. (6s, net.) 
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see that they do not forget) that there is such a thing as the 
property market, in which for many generations ground-rents 
and reversions, leaseholds and freeholds, have been keenly 
dealt in by persons who have invested their savings in this 
class of property. The so-called “ unearned increment ” has 
been discounted by bond-fide buyers and sellers to the most 
minute fraction of its value. As a question of title, these 

rsons have as much right to consideration as any other 
holders of property. The policy of long leases, with reversion 
to the owner of the soil at the end of a term, may on other 
rounds be questionable, and it has been plausibly argued 
that the enforcement of a contract of such duration (on the 
analogy of the limitation of testamentary powers of settle- 
ment) is beyond the legitimate sphere of government. If 
go, let us argue it out in the open. The policy of striking 
at a system of town building by confiscatory taxation is 
indefensible. 

A perusal of Mr. Esdale’s volume will remind us that, 
although a few families have retained the reversionary 
interests arising under contracts made by their ancestors, by 
far the larger number of such interests are not hereditary 
possessions, but have been bought and sold in comparatively 
recent times. Among “Points of Importance” Mr. Bsdale 
asks his readers to remember: “In the first place a reversion 
which is distant more than 60 years is not worth considering 
—its present value is practically nil.” Grievances, it has 
often been noticed, have a way of getting cured,—by the 
time the outery against them has risen to its greatest height. 
The following may be given as an instance in point. “ Most 
people,” Mr. Esdale tells us—some of our readers may plead 
guilty to being in the minority—“have probably noticed 
that there are many more opportunities now of acquiring free- 
hold property than there were 25 or 30 years ago, and they may 
have wondered what was the reason. It is accounted for largely 
by the passing of the Settled Land Act, 1882.” Previously the 
tenant for life of a settled estate could not sell the freehold 
of any part of it. Under Lord Cairns’s Act, however, he 
can now do so, and “for the last 25 years an increasing 
amount of freehold land has been available for investment.” 
Altogether, a very opportune and interesting volume. 





ROAD-MAKING.*® 

Tis book contains in a small compass so many facts to 
which students of the science of road-making need to have 
access, and so much besides that is fresh and unbiassed in the 
way of theory, that it should find a place on the shelves of 
every road surveyor or road engineer. From the United 
States to almost every country in Europe, discussing questions 
of widths and gradients, the relative value of tramway and 
motor traffic, questions of surface and material and weather- 
ing, tests of road-stones and bridges and durability of timber,— 
Mr. Ryves ranges in some twenty chapters over the salient 
points with the comments and suggestions of one who has 
thoroughly studied a subject which is becoming every year of 
increasing importance. As regards one particular point, we 
do not remember in other works dealing with English roads 
so interesting a discussion on the value of roadside trees as is 
contained in the last three chapters of this book. Mr. Ryves 
looks at trees as the allies, not the enemies, of the scientific 
road-maker. Some of our own local authorities, in their 
earlier essays at control of the roads, seemed to begin with 
the preconceived idea that a tree bordering a road was 
essentially bad; that all that trees on the side of a road 
would do was to drip rain on the road and prevent the sun 
from drying the road surface. Trees, therefore, were lopped, 
or pollarded, or wholly removed. Mr. Ryves looks at road 
problems from a different point of view. This, for instance, 
is an extract from a passage in which he writes of trees and 
hedges and drifting snow :— 

“The elements with which the road engineer contends are alive. 
Snow and wind together is a live thing. If it comes prowling 
on to our roads we suck the life out of it by cunningly devised 
eddies, the wind breathes off, the dead snow lies packed against 
the hedges and bushes. If it comes raging along the road, in 
spite of our fences, the best plan is to leave a place for it to run 
out, exciting it by petty obstructions lest it rest and leave the 
snow lying.” 

So with trees and rain and frost and sun. Mr. Ryves 
shows how trees and hedges may be utilised to keep rain from 








* The King’s Highway, By Reginald Ryves. London: The St. Bride's 
[5e, net.] 














road surfaces, and to prevent the sun, in a time of hard frost, 
from thawing the surface, and so disintegrating the binding 
material. He points out that a road which is badly affected 
by drip is a badly made road, and he thinks that not nearly 
enough allowance is made for the good that trees do in pre- 
venting the formation of dust and the stirring up of dust by 
the wind. People think of this or that road under trees, he 
suggests, as a wet road, but that is because the recollection of 
one or two very muddy days effaces other recollections. They 
forget how often they have been thankful to walk in the shade 
on hot days, and how often they have found the shaded road 
the only road free from dust; and they take for granted the 
shelter which the trees have often given them from driving 
rain and bitter winds. “The balance of advantage,” he 
concludes, “seems to be rather with roads that are too wet in 
winter than with roads that are too dry in summer.” Mr. 
Ryves has given us a book of original thought and observation 
which can be as heartily recommended to the ordinary reader 
as to the road engineer. 





THE GOSPELS AND THE HIGHER CRITICISM.* 
THE reader who wants to know what Higher Criticism of the 
sober kind has to say about the Gospels cannot do better 
than study Mr. Cohu’s new volume. We are not prepared 
to accept all his conclusions. He takes, for instance, the 
same view of our Lord's post-Resurrection appearances as 
does Professor Kirsopp Lake. In fact, he suppresses a 
chapter which he had written on the subject, and refers us 
to Professor Lake's Resurrection of Jesus Christ. “If the Body 
of Jesus,” he writes, “were to be discovered to-morrow in its 
original tomb, what would it matter?” It seems to the present 
writer that it would matter very much. The Evangelists are 
all agreed upon the fact of the empty tomb. ‘There are 
differences in their narratives, about the action of the women, 
for instance, and the journey into Galilee, but they say with 
one voice that on the third day morning there was no body 
in the rock-hewn tomb where Joseph had laid the corpse. 
But this, after all, ig not really a question of criticism. 
When, on the other hand, Mr. Cohu is occupied with 
critical processes, he is nothing less than admirable. We 
may instance his treatment of two important questions of 
origin,—the Petrine inspiration, as we may call it, of Mark, 
and the authorship of the Fourth Gospel. On the first he 
says very well: “S. Mark represents the transition stage 
between the earliest phase of primitive Christian thought and 
its later development, and overlaps them both: he is in sym- 
pathy with the Christianity of 40-50 A.D.” Companionship 
with St. Paul has broadened him. “He a Jew can write a 
Gospel intended for Gentiles. True; but to the end he 
remains a Jew of Jerusalem, the disciple of Peter, ‘ Marcus, 
my son.’” The Johannine authorship is a problem more 
complex, as it is more important. The value of the document 
differs vastly according as we accept or reject the Apostolic 
authorship. The evidence of sub-Apostolic writers is doubtful. 
Mr. Cohu gives both sides fully and impartially. The internal 
evidence seems to him more satisfactory. But the whole 
discussion, as it is conducted in these pages, is a model of 
what such discussions should be. One other remark we must 
make. Mr. Cohu holds that “Israel’s history followed the 
ordinary lines of natural development.” But this need not 
exclude the idea of a special mission committed to the 
Hebrew race. 





A COLONIAL STATESMAN.+ 

THE problems which Sir George Grey had to solve still, 
in one shape or another, face those who have to deal with 
Colonial politics. The relation to the Mother-country, the 
treatment of native races, and the land question in its many 
forms are among them. One of the most important, con- 
federation, has received something like a solution. In all 
these things Sir George Grey took a leading part; that he 
made great mistakes no one can doubt; it is equally certain 
that he helped forward their final settlement. 

George Grey’s first public service was that of an explorer. 
His work was in Australia, and Australian exploration has 











generally been a difficult task, not without tragedy, and 
* The Gospels in the Light of Modern Research. By the Rev. J. RB. Cohu, 
Oxford: James Parker. (6s. net. 
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bringing but meagre resufta. The value of George Grey's 
discoveries seems to be a still unsettled quantity; of his energy 
and courage there is no question. In 1841 he was made 
Governor of South Australia. It was a day of small things 
—the whole population of the Colony was under twenty 
thousand—and the situation was difficult, for he had to deal 
with an expenditure more than double the revenue; but the 
new Governor was equal to it. Four years Jater he went to 
New Zealand, where there was a native revolt added to 
financial difficulties. (The Home authorities paid him the 
compliment of sending him to places where there seemed to 
be an impasse.) These matters disposed of, he was faced with 
a problem of domestic administration,—the acquisition of 
land from the Maoris by missionaries at what seemed 
inadequate prices. We pass over this thorny question with 
the remark that the missionary societies at home approved 
of his action, and that he retained to the end the friendship 
of Bishop Selwyn. Then came the High Commissionership 
in South Africa. Here, as indeed everywhere, we find our- 
selves walking on very thin ashes with very active fires 
beneath. One of his great ideas was federation. “ He had 
schemed a Commonwealth of all South African States without 
regard to differences of race and colour.” More than half-a- 
century has passed, and we are still a very long way short of 
this. After South Africa came New Zealand again, where 
the native difficulty had become intense. His rule was 
successful—the details we gladly pass over, so hard is it to 
appreciate them—but it ended in a quarrel with the Colonial 
Office. Here comes a break in his life. Instead of represent- 
ing the Home authorities—very strangely, it must be allowed— 
he took a leading part in the self-government of the Colony, 
first in the Ministry, then in Opposition. But the reader 
must go to Mr. Collier's book, where he will find all he wants: 
a carefully constructed narrative and an absolute impartiality. 
We have never seen a biography in which the subject has 
been so frankly and faithfully dealt with. 





NOVELS. 
ORPHEUS IN MAYFAIR.* 

WHEN the writer of this notice took up this volume, the first 
thing he did was to see whether it contained “ A Luncheon- 
Party.” That fantasia, when it originally appeared in the 
columns of the Morning Post, he had cut out and lent to a 
friend—with the usual result. He then purchased another 
copy, and when that also disappeared consoled himself 
with the reflection that the sketch was too good to remain 
buried in the files of a daily newspaper, and would in 
due course be reprinted with other work from the same 
pen. That anticipation has now been happily fulfilled, 
and a further reading—the third—only confirms the original 
opinion of its distinguished humour. To speak crudely, 
“A Luncheon-Party” is alone worth the money demanded 
for the book. But there are many other pieces, if not 
so exhilarating, almost as enjoyable as the whimsical 
record of the party at which Mrs. Bergmann entertained 
Shakespeare unawares. Though the sketches are almost 
kaleidoscopic in their variety, ranging from sheer fairy-tales 
to studies of modern schoolboy life, from “ reconstitutions ” of 
the Homeric period to transcripts from Russian life of to-day, 
they are animated throughout by the same poetic and uncon- 
ventional spirit. Mr. Baring is not in the least interested in 
suceess, prosperity, or efficiency. If he writes about school- 
boys, it is to express his vivid sympathy with those who suffer 
for their disregard of good form. He satirises the excesses 
of a cast-iron esprit de corps, whether it is shown by school- 
masters or dons. He pictures to us soldiers yielding to the 
passion of nostalgia; artiste who scorn short cuts to 
popularity; thieves who sacrifice their lives to save the 
children of their enemies. He is attracted by the misfortunes 
of the insignificant, and by all failures,—witness in particular 
the admirable sketch of the man who invariably gave good 
advice to others, from which they profited hugely, but could 
never help himself; e.g., “He frequently spotted winners for 
his friends and for himself, but any money that he won at a 
race meeting he invariably lost coming home in the train on 
the Three Card Trick.” 

The plain matter-of-fact person will find several loopholes 





* Orpheus in Mayfair, and other Storive and Sketches, By Maurice Baring. 


actin get el 
for criticism in Mr. Baring’s work. For instance, it ma 
be urged that in his clever study of the last days of 
Edward II. in Berkeley Castle he ought not to represent the 
King recalling his splendid achievements in the lists, because 
the authorities expressly say that he had no taste or nerve for 
tournaments. Also that it is absurd to mention Piers 
Gaveston as using “heated words” of the Queen's actions 
seeing that Gaveston had been done to death some fourteen 
years previously. The matter-of-fact person, again, wil] be 
somewhat perplexed by Mr. Baring’s deliberate anachronisms, 
—e.g., when he makes King Edward’s minstrel in 1427 sing of 
“Drake upon the sea.” Then, again, this prosaic Critic 
will be somewhat puzzled by Mr. Baring’s practice of 
double dedication, the sketches being in many cases inscribed 
to various friends, while the book as a whole is dedicateg 
to a distinguished musical composer. But this sort of 
criticism is distinctly to be deprecated. Poets ought not to 
be put into the witness-box, and Mr. Baring’s eccentricities 
are for the most part perfectly harmless and engaging. It ig 
however, quite legitimate to point out that he is somewhat 
overfond of the device of reincarnation, which recurs in three 
at least of his stories, and that some of the sketches are go 
slight and fragmentary as to be hardly worth reprinting, 
But when criticism has done its worst, there are many qualities 
about the book which lift it high above the average collection 
of short stories. His trick of giving a twist to some old 
legend or myth is nowhere better illustrated than in “The 
Flute-Player's Story,” where Marsyas in the very hour of 
his defeat arraigns Apollo for his cruelty :— 

“Presently all was still, but the dark cloud remained, and she 
heard a mocking laugh and the accents of a clear, scornful voice 
(she recognised the voice, it was the voice of Albrecht), and the 
voice said: ‘Thou hast conquered, Apollo, and cruelly hast thou 
used thy victory ; and cruelly hast thou | prs ey me for daring 
to challenge thy divine skill. It was mad indeed to compete with 
a god; and yet shall I avengo my wrong and thy harshness shall 
recoil on thee. For not even gods can be unjust with impunity, 
and the Fates are above us all. And I shall be avenged; for all 
thy sons shall suffer what I have suffered; and there is not one of 
them that shall escape the doom and not share the fate of Marsyas 
the Satyr, whom thou didst cruelly slay. The music and the 
skill which shall be their inheritance shall be the cause to them of 
sorrow and grief unending and pitiless pain and misery. Their 
life shall be as bitter to them as my death has been to me. Their 
music shall fill the world with sweetness and ravish the ears of 
listening nations, but to them it shall bring no joy ; for life like a 
cruel blade shall flay and lay bare their hearts, and sorrow like a 
searching wind shall play upon their souls and make them tremble, 
even as the scabbard of my body trembled in the breeze; and just 
as from that trembling husk of what was once myself there came 
forth sweet sounds, so shall it be with their souls, shivering and 
trembling in the cold wind of life. Music shall come from them, 
but this music shall be born of agony; nor shall they utter a 
single note that ia not begotten of sorrow or pain. And so shall 
the children of Apollo suffer and share the pain of Marsyas.’” 


The flute-player, we may add, is the guost of an exiled foreign 
ex-Prime Minister who had taken up his abode in a country 
inn in the South of England, where he entertained his friends 
on condition that they told him stories; and the opening 
of the narrative is thoroughly characteristic of Mr. Baring’s 
method :— 

“On this particular Sunday, besides myself, the clerk, the flute 
player, the wine merchant (the friends of the ex-Prime Minister 
were exceedingly various), and the scholar were present. They 
were smoking in the tower room. It was summer, and the 
windows were wide open. Every inch of wall which was not 
oceupied by the windows was crowded with books. The clerk 
was turning over the leaves of the ex-Prime Minister’s stamp 
collection (which was magnificent), the flute-player was reading 
the score of Handel’s flute sonatas (which was rare), the scholar 
was reading a translation in Latin hexameters of the ‘ Ring and 
the Book’ (which the ex-Prime Minister has written in his spare 
moments), and the wine merchant was drinking generously of a 
curious red wine, which was very old.” 

Of the .“‘reconstitutions,” none is more successful than the 
sketch of the environment in which Rufinus composed his 
immortal epigram: Méurw col, ‘Podéerea, ré3e orépos. Lastly, 
Mr. Baring is one of the very few writers who know how to 
reproduce the clever talk of educated people with the 
requisite idealisation. To justify this view of his talent we 
may quote a passage from “ A Luncheon-Party ” :— 

“* Shakespeare understood love,’ said Lady Herman, in a loud 
voice; ‘he knew how a man makes love toa woman. If Richard Ill. 
had made love to me as Shakespeare describes him doing it, I'm not 
sure that I could have resisted him. But the finest of all Shake- 
speare’s men is Othello. That’s a real man. Desdemona was & 
fool. It’s not wonderful that Othello didn’t see through Iago; 
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but Desdemona ought to have seen through him. The stupidest 
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can see through a clever man like him; but, of course, 


whello was a fool too.’ —‘ Yes,’ broke in Mrs. Lockton, ‘ if Napoleon 
had married Desdemona he would have made Iago marry one of 


his sisters. —‘ I think Desdemona is the most pathetic of Shake- 
speare’s heroines,’ said Lady Hyacinth; ‘don’t you think so, Mr. 
Hall ?’°— It’s easy enough to make a figure pathetic, who is 
strangled by a nigger, answered Hall. ‘Now if Desdemona had 
beena negress Shakespeare would have started fair.’—‘If only Shake- 
speare had lived later,’ sighed Willmott, ‘and understood the con- 
dition of the modern stage, he would have written quite differently.’ 
_‘If Shakespeare had lived now he would have written novels,’ said 
Faubourg — Yes,’ said Mrs. Baldwin, ‘I feel sure you are right 
there’ —‘If Shakespeare had lived now,’ said Sciarra to Mrs. 
Bergmann, ‘we shouldn’t notice his existence; he would be just 
un monsieur comme tout le monde—like that monsieur sitting 
next to Faubourg,’ he added in a low voice.—‘ The problem about 
Shakespeare,’ broke in Hall, ‘is not how he wrote his plays. I 
could teach a poodle to do that in half an hour. But the problem 
js—What made him leave off writing just when he was beginning 
to know how to doit? Itisas if I had left off writing plays ten 
yearsago.’—‘ Perhaps,’ said the stranger, hesitatingly and modestly, 
‘he had made enough money by writing plays to retire on his 
earnings and live in the country.’ Nobody took any notice of this 
remark, ‘If Bacon was really the playwright,’ said Lockton, ‘the 
problem isa very different one.—‘If Bacon had written Shake- 
speare’s plays,’ said Silvester, ‘they wouldn’t have been so_bad.’— 
«There seems to me to be only one argument,’ said Professor Morgan, 
‘in favour of the Bacon theory, and that is that the range of mind 
displayed in Shakespeare’s plays is so great that it would have 
been child’s play for the man who wrote Shakespeare’s plays to 
have written the works of Bacon.’—*‘ Yes,’ said Hall, ‘ but because 
it would be child’s play for the man who wrote my plays to have 
written your works and those of Professor Newcastle—which it 
would—it doesn’t prove that you wrote my plays.’—‘ Bacon was a 
philosopher,’ eaid Wiilmott, ‘and Shakespeare was a poet—a 
dramatic poet; but Shakespeare was also an actor, an actor- 
manager, and only an actor-manager could have written the 
plays.’ —‘ What do you think of the Bacon theory ?’ asked Faubourg 
of the stranger.—‘ I think,’ said the stranger, ‘that we shall soon 
have to say eggs and Shakespeare instead of eggs and Bacon.’ 
This remark caused a slight shudder to pass through all the guests, 
and Mrs. Bergmann felt sorry that she had not taken decisive 
measures to prevent the stranger’s intrusion.” 

There is nothing wonderful in imagining Shakespeare at a 
modern luncheon- party where no one recognised him. 
But it is an inspiration to represent Shakespeare as a 
normal, perfectly commonplace country gentleman who had 
come up to London, not to hear the Wagner Cycle, but to 
see the Horse Show at Olympia. Other writers would have 
endeavoured to make him talk up to the level of his plays, 
and perished in the attempt. 





The Third Circle. By Frank Norris. (John Lane. 6s.)—This 
isa series of remarkable sketches and short stories by the late 
Mr. Frank Norris. As suggested in the introduction, they are 
especially interesting as showing the growth of his talent, 
but they are well worth reading for their intrinsic merit. 
The first one, “The Third Circle,” gives an absolutely horrifying 
account of the disappearance of an English girl in Chinatown, San 
Francisco, and the story called “The Caged Lion” will also thrill 
its readers. The account of the sudden extinction of the electric 
light, and the consequent failure of the trainer’s influence over his 
lions, is most dramatically given. The last story, “The Guest of 
Honour,” is perhaps too fanciful, though its presence at the end 
of the book cannot fail to be touching. The anthropomorphism 
which sees death personified as an individual is not altogether 
attractive, but the account of the annual dinner, with its 
gradually diminishing number of guests, is very striking. The 
book, altogether, is well worth reading, even though the sketches 
are unequal, 

Stolen Honey. By Ada and Dudley James. (S. Paul and Co. 
6s.)\—This is a pleasant little story, most of which passes in an 
English country house, though the fortunes of a young diplomat 
form the motive of the book. What the important diplomatic post 
may be which this young gentleman is called on to fill in Ceylon 
we must leave to the authors to reveal. The first chapter is 
excitingly written, but the solution of the mystery is not quite so 
well managed, 

Draw in Your Stool. By Oliver Onions. (Mills and Boon. 
6:.)—This is a collection of short stories, some of them of modern 
fishermen, and others of historical times. They are all pleasant 
reading, though not quite up to the standard which Mr. Oliver 
Onions has set himself. Perhaps the story of the highwayman, 
“The Golden Farmer,” is the most entertaining in the book; but 
we miss the touch of poetry to which Mr. Onions has accus- 
tomed us. The stories, however, are most of them ingenious, 
and all of them readable, while in those concerned with poachers 
Mr. Onions shows something of his old love for country scenes. 

Reapartzy Novers.—The Butler’s Story. By Arthur Train. 
(T. Werner Laurie. 6s.)—A story of life in New York from the 





point of view of an English butler——The Vulture’s Prey. By 
“Tyler de Saix.” (T. Fisher Unwin. 6s.)—A melodramatic story 
of the South African veld and an English detective. The 
House of the Soul. By J. B. Harris-Burland. (Chapman and 
Hall. 6s.)—A modern story of a woman who marries a man 
subject to attacks of homicidal mania———The Waking Hour. 
By Harold Wintle. (T. Fisher Unwin. 6s.)—This story appears 
to be written as an “awful warning” against the taking of a 
paying guest. Such is its theme, and its heroine is a most 
disagreeable person. 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms, ] 





Prolegomena to the Study of Theology. By E. O. Davies, B.Sc 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 5s.)—Mr. Davies publishes here the 
notes of lectures delivered at the Theological (Congregational) 
College, Bala. They are intended for the use of teachers, who 
will be able to expand them, as, indeed, they were expanded by 
the author. We are glad to find that the Bala students have such 
excellent instruction. After the introduction, defining the subject, 
we have “The Origin of Religion.” Prominent points are that 
man discovers God, and, also, a thing which one school of thinkers 
ignores, that God reveals Himself to man. “Ethnic,” or, as it is 
commonly described, “Comparative Religion,” is treated in the 
next section. In chap. 5 we come to Christianity, and in chap. 6 
to “The Authority of the Bible,” as it was formerly regarded, the 
following chapter dealing with moderating influences and with 
the conclusions on which we may safely rest. It is somewhat 
strange to find Hooker saying: “The prophets neither spoke nor 
wrote any word of their own, but uttered syllable by syllable as 
the Spirit put it into their mouths, no otherwise than the harp or 
lute doth give a sound according to the discretion of his hands 
that holdeth and striketh it with skill” A Council of Swiss 
Churches in 1675 declared that “the text of the Old Testament, 
both as to its consonants and vowel points, is inspired by God.” 
Dean Burgon, indeed, went about as far, only, if we remember 
right, he allowed that an insect crawling over the letters while the 
ink was still wet might have distorted their shape. The “modifying 
influences” are then treated, and in the remaining chapters other 
cognate subjects are dealt with. 





Introduction to the Articles of the Church of England. By G. F. 
Maclear, D.D., and Watkin W. Williams, M.A. (Macmillan and 
Co. 10s. 6d.)—Dr. Maclear published the introduction in 1895; a 
new edition was called for in the following year. In both, and 
particularly in the latter, he was assisted by the “friend and 
colleague” whose name is now associated with his on the title- 
page. Mr. Williams does not make it plain what he has added or 
changed, nor is it necessary to inquire. The work will doubtless 
retain its place in the Anglican library of reference, not the less 
surely, we may say, because it has been accommodated to the 
movement which has so changed the Anglican position even in 
the fourteen years which have passed since the appearance of the 
first edition. It will be interesting to give an example of tho 
way in which the language of the Articles is handled. In 
Article XXVIII, “Of the Lord’s Supper,” we read: “The 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was not by Christ’s ordinance 
reserved, carried about, lifted up, or worshipped.” Here we have: 
(1) as to reserved, “each independent Church may adopt or allow 
the practice as it may be judged expedient”; (2) as to worshipped, 
“worship due to our Lord present in the Sacrament under the 
form of Bread and Wine.” O mirificas theologorwm ambages ! 





Gilbert White. By Henry C. Shelley. (T. Werner Laurie. 6s. 
net.)—This is in every way a worthy tribute to the character and 
genius of the great naturalist. What higher praise could be 
given? If it is a great thing laudari a laudato, then a book that 
is dignus dignissimo is good indeed. One or two common errors 
about Gilbert White are corrected. He was never “vicar” of 
Selborne, but curate, and this for three distinct periods, the third 
of these extending over the last twenty-seven years of his life. It 
is true that he held a small living (£30 a year) and retained 
his Oriel Fellowship; but to say, as some one has done, that 
he was a rich pluralist, is distinctly unfair. His house and his 
means were largely inherited. But the habit of making “rich 
pluralists” out of clergymen whose money comes to them by 
inheritance is not yet extinct. Another false notion of him 
is that he was a stay-at-home. On the contrary, he was, for 
his time, unusually fond of travel, always within the borders of 
England. To his affection for kinsfolk and friends and his 
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unfailing benevolence full justice is done. He always acted up to 
his duty as the chief of the numerous White clan. Perhaps 
this feeling helped to keep him a bachelor, for, as our author 
shows, there seem to have been times when, under one influence 
or another, he was moved to change his condition. Mr. Shelley 
rightly says that his election to an Oriel Fellowship does not go 
far to prove his classical learning. That he had some acquaintance 
with Greek and Latin may be allowed. A man connected with 
Oxford for more than fifty years could hardly have escaped it. 
But there is a naive remark which shows how narrow were its 
limits. He set about reading Horace’s “Odes” with a nephew 
who was living under his roof, but found them “too indecent for 
B young man.” Evidently the book was unfamiliar, or he would 
have known‘exactly what to avoid. Finally, our author fully 
appreciates White’s qualifications as a natural historian. He had 
the knowledge which never can be superseded, the knowledge 
which comes from personal observation. One remarkable antici- 
pation of a discovery which was systematised later on is his 
recognition of the fertilising work of the earthworm. 





Cicero: Select Letters. By the Rev. T. Nicklin. (W. Blackwood 
and Sons. 2s. 6d.)—Mr. Nicklin has selected forty letters from the 
vast correspondence of Cicero,—it numbers in all close upon a 
thousand items. These he has chosen partly on the ground of the 
importance and interest of the subject-matter, partly in considera- 
tion of the simplicity of the style. Some of the letters present, as 
every scholar knows, passages of the greatest difficulty ; some, on the 
other hand, are models of simplicity and elegance. It still strikes 
us with astonishment that Roger Ascham should have recom- 
mended a teacher to introduce his pupils to them as soon as they 
had mastered the parts of speech and the three concords. Mr. 
Nicklin does not think it so strange; we presume, however, that 
this volume is not intended as a text-book for the lowest form at 
Roszall. To the higher forms it should be exceedingly useful. The 
Latinity is admirable, and to read it presupposes a knowledge of 
the most important, and for an Englishman the most instructive 
period of Roman history. A feeble governing class and a demo- 
cratic movement ending in despotism,—what could be more 
appropriate? The first of the forty letters was written just after 
the decree of banishment, while Cicero was still lingering in 
Italy ; the last was written from the camp at Mutina in April, 
43 B.C., a little less than nine months before his death. A 
serviceable introduction has been supplied, and the notes seem to 
be just what is wanted. An appendix deals with the question of 
textual emendation, a subject which scarcely receives the atten- 
tion due to it. The higher forms in schools might profitably be 
exercised in the art of emending. We see that in Letter I. Mr. 
Nicklin adheres to the old reading “a.d. 11. K. Mai,” explaining 
in a note that “a.d. 11” isa “race variant for pridie.” We wish 
he had quoted an instance. 





In the series of “Collector’s Handbooks” (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 4s. each) we have Wedgwood and his Imitators and 
Delfiware, Dutch and English, both from the pen of Mr. N. 
Hudson Moore. Mr. Moore has consulted the best authorities and 
studied his subject carefully. There is something in the really 
great collector which no book can teach him. But these books 
will be found very useful in their way, will save, for instance, an 
attentive reader from not a few of the mistakes into which the 
inexperienced are apt to fall. 





The Formal Garden, by R. L. Davidson (T. Werner Laurie, 
1s. 6d. net), is one of a series of six “ Garden Booklets,” the others 
dealing with the Fern, Bulb, Rock, Water, Rose Gardens. A 
“formal” garden must be big, we take it, and when it has this 
qualification may be very fine indeed, witness Hampton Court. Of 
course there are but few who are not shut out by this qualification. 
Still, we can all admire, though we cannot all possess, and so Mr. 
Davidson should not want readers. Something of the same kind 
may he said of An Essay on the Making of Gardens, by Sir George 
Sitwell (John Murray, 5s. net). Readers it should certainly not 
want, for it is full of interesting matter, of fine description, and 
striking notes of observation (as that within a mile or so of a 
heath where trees can barely live the lemon verbena is a tree of 
shade). For the most part Sir George Sitwell takes us to Italy. 
His book is primarily “a study of Italian gardens.” But 
he has much to say about general principles, and he says it very 
well, in the manner of one who has thought much about the 
subject, and gained his knowledge in many places. 





We may mention, for the information of those to whom it is 
likely to be useful, The Oficer’s Training Corps Ezaminer for 
Certificate “A,” by Captain R. F. Legge (Gale and Polden, 


New Eprrions.—The Astronomy of the Bible. By B, Walter 
Maunder. (Hodderand Stoughton. 5s. net.) —Junioy Course 
Comparative Geography. By P. H. L’Estrange. (G, Philip te 
Son. 3s. 6d. net.)——The Record of the University Boat-race, 1839, 
1909. Revised and Completed to Date by C.M. Pitman. ('T. Fisher 
Unwin. 21s. net.)—This is to a large extent a new book, Meas, 
Treherne and Goldie put together the first record in 1881, and the 
former of these two gentlemen issued a revised edition jn 1883 
Mr. Pitman has carefully corrected and amplified both ths 
personal details relating to the men who have taken part in thes, 
contests and the descriptions of the actual races. It is a curioys 
fact that the weight of No. 5 in the Oxford boat of 1929, 3} 
Toogood, 14 st. 101b., has never been equalled. On the whole 
the weights of the crew have greatly increased. Taking fiyg of 
the earliest races—in early days they were not annual events— 
we find an average of 11 st. 4 1b., while in the five latest (1905-1909) 
the average is 12 st. 21b. The difference of 12 Ib. per man implies, 
radical change in the principles of selection. Among the “Mig. 
cellaneous Notes” is one on the longevity of “Blues.” Th, 
statistics are not quite as favourable as the editor thinks, It ;; 
true that the Oxford rowers have averaged just their expectation 
of life, while the Cambridge men have fallen but little short of jt, 
and also that accidental deaths have brought down the total, On 
the other hand, so many of the “ Blues” are clergymen, a long. 
lived profession, that the figures ought to have been better— 
The Hand of God, and other Posthumous Essays. By Grant Allen, 
(Watts and Co. 6d.) In Messrs. Hurst and Blackett’s series of 
“‘Sevenpenny Copyright Novels” Colonel Daveron, by Percy White, 
and The Illustrious O’Hagan, by J. Huntly McCarthy. 
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Holborn (I. B.8.), In ture of ligrone, : 

MID. soncesiacoeRcstiamnietehnstiiomseccaaebseieninanana (T. & T. Clark)net 6/0 
Hope (A. B.), Adventurers in America, cr 8vo. (Black) 60 
Hope (A. B.), Beasts of Business, cr 8vo... ..(Black) 3/6 
Hunter (I. F.), The Land of Regrets, cr 8vo . (J. Ouseley) net 5/0 
Hurry (A.), The Man who Came to Life, cr 8v ..(F. V. White) 6/0 
Jerome (J. K.), They and I, cr 8vo (Hutchinson) 3/6 
Jordan (L. H.) and Labanca (B.), Study of Religion in the Italian 

Universities, cr 8vo .... =e (H. Frowde) net 6/0 
Lay Sermons from the Spectator, by M. E, C., cr 8vo ......... (I. Pitman) net 50 
Lee (J.), Simeon Tetlow’s Shadow, cr 8vo ..(Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Macdonald (R. M.), Chillagoe Charlie, er 8vo Unwin) 5/9 
Macdonald (R. M.), The Secret of the cr 8v ..({Unwin) 5/0 

nnis (E.), Dictionary of Ophthalmic Terms, 16mo......... (Simpkin) net 2/6 

Miller (A.), The Problem of Theology in Modern Life and ought, 

RRR RRS OE i ERR (Hodder & Stoughton 50 
Mitton (G. E.), Book of the Railway, 8vo (Black) 6% 
Moran (J. J.), Irish Drolleries, er 8vo (Drane) 3) 
Ormerod (F.), The Two-Handed Sword, or 870 60 
Osborne (T. B.), The Vegetable Proteins, roy 8vo ... 


lish Poetry (The), cr 8vo 








és. net). 





Parker (Sir G.), Northern Lights, cr 8vo 
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Pickford (A. t Boy of FS, CF SVO ....0000-s00ee0s --s.-(R.T.S) 3/6 
—_ ¢} fw iemption of the Duffer, er 8vo. e--(R. Culley) 3/6 
Prothe fas (S.), ‘The Holy Mountain, cr 800 ...........0-c0000s-0+00008 Pha EA (Lane) 6/0 
Reyne son (J. M.), Montaigne and Shakespeare, and other Essays, cr Svo 





—eE———S—“‘C—~S~:S 
: ‘A. G.), Elemen’ Projective Geometry (Camb. wea oe 4/0 








Bovertece gi einck) net 76 
* .), Among the Bells, 8V0 ........-0-seserssenssess- (Simpkin) net 10/ 
ae 2: War: Battle of Liao-Yang, prepared by Historical Section 
pawibe erman General Staff, 8V0........0-ssererrsesersnrsnnesensees (Rees) net 10/6 
‘ tsbury (G.), Henry Fielding, cr 8v0 ........+-.0.+ (Bell) net 3/6 
Sain R. D.), Physiography for Schools, 8vo .., (J. ~~ -_ 60 
rs) 





Sherard (R. 4. Bn, SVO «.. ah 
i Mrs. A.)and Paynter (Mrs.), Children s Book of G we 6/0 


Sidgwick ( : , . 

i rs. A.), The Severins, Cr BVO .......c0ccsecseeenseeeeseseeees (Methuen) 6/0 

Sidewic O Studies of David Biles, 4to ............... (De La More Press) net 3/6 

ney (T; 0.), a Electrical Calculations, cr 8vo (Lockwood) net 9/0 

Smith &. K.8.), A Son of Odin, cr BVO .....sse-cscessereeeesseseensaneenens (Jarrold) 3,6 
(A. 0.), A Book of Gaty7s, 100 ........0000ser.cccceses-secevcceesees (Lane) net 21/0 

Spielmann (Mrs. M. H.), The Rainbow Book, cr 8vo (Chatto & Windus) net 5/0 


.H.), The Organ and its Position in Musical Art, cr 8vo 
Sistham (H. H.), 7 Chapman & Hall) net 7/6 





Stock Eugene), My Recollections, cr 8vo ....... seveoecnencsvecesssans ..(Nisbet) net 6/0 
Straus (B.), The Scandalous Mr. Waldo, cr 8v0 .............. (Heinemann) net 3/0 
Swan (A. S.), The Inheritance, Cr 8V0 ........+.-0.00..0++ (Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 
Trevelyan (G. M.), Garibaldi and the Thousand, 8vo......... (Longmans) net 7/6 


Saxe, 8vo (Unwin) net 15/0 


i W. B.H.), A Beau Sabreur: Maurice De 
Re ce Aalewees, G8 O60 scnccocecsereaecseemnaniarsiciocommarteeerieced (Nisbet) 6/0 


(K.), Kitty Aubrey, C8 8V0 .......cse.r--rrereneenses 









qrrrell (G.), Versions and Perversions of Heine & / 
ti A.}, Lord Alstair’s Rebellion, cr 8vo. ....(Alston Rivers) 6/0 
Vachell (H. A.), The Paladin, cr 8V0 ..........000 ..(Smith & Elder) 6/0 
Van Vorst (M.), In Ambush, Cr 8V0 .......s0es-sssescsseseeeeeeeeenesnenee: (Methuen) 6/0 
Walters (¥. R.), The Open-air or Sanatorium Treatment of Pulmonary 
Tuberculosis, BVO .....r-rsescocnecesssseerersnsesnsensnenecsessreseseerenes (Bailliére) net 5,0 
Ward (Mrs. W.), Great Posseesions, Cr SVO.........2sesesreseeereenes ( rE 60 
Watson (H. H.), Love, the Intruder, er Svo (B.T.S. 6,0 
Wells (H. G.), Ann Veronica, Cr 8V0 ........sesserseneeessseeneeerarsssensnenens (Unwin) 6/0 
Whishaw (F.), The Vortex, Cr 80 .............ssscscocsssesseseeageesesses ..see(S- Paul) 610 
Willson (B.), The Life and Letters of James Wolfe, 8vo'...(Heinemann) net 18/0 
Wodehouse (P. G.), Mike, CF 8¥0 .......-.cccssesessseereneeneees (Black) 3/6 


Wright (W. H.), The Grizzly Bear, 8v 
Wyune (G. R.), Words to Help, cr 8vo 
Younghusband (Sir F.), Kashmir, 8vo .. 


LIBERTY’S 
WORLD-FAMED 
BEAUTIFUL & INEXPENSIVE 
FURNITURE FABRICS 


PATTERNS POST-FREE 
Regent Street, London 


quositnmnestantteennell (T. W. Laurie) net 7/6 
(Allenson) 2/6 
(Black) net 20/0 

















Liberty & Co., Ltd. 


WANT ANY WOOD? 


Little or much, you can have it good and cheap. All appliances 
for French Gardening. Catalogues free, 


THE CHEAP WOOD COMPANY, 
16 Devonshire Square, London. 


BY SPECIAL DENTS WATCHES Fg A CLOCKS 
+ ee and Priz: edal 
APPOINTMENT British Exlibition. 1 The 0 cute eq tow —_ — 
a Bri irm for Watches, an 
TO THE KING. nometers, The only Grand Prize awarded for 
Astronomical scouintena, Cc and 


Ships’ Compasses. 

NEW CATALOGUE free on application. 
E. DENT and CoO. Ltd.,, 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 

Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, EC. 


By special appointment to H.R.H. Prince of Wales & the late Duke of Edinburgh, 


“MARICH” 
TURKISH CIGARETTES. 


The Standard of Luxury in Smoking ; made from the purest Turkish Tobacco, 
Their exquisite qualities sati<fy the most Critical Tastes, 
Supplied to many of the leading Naval and Military Messes, Clubs, &c. 
100, post-free, 72. Solid leather Cigarette Case, containing 


sample t-free) for ts. Gd. 
Vv. MARICH & CO. (Malta): ene: E), Billiter Buildings, London, E.C, 
HOLIDAY SEASON. 


ACCIDENTS oF att KINDS, 


SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 


Capital (fully subscribed), 21,000,000. Claims paid, 5,600,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. A, Vian, Secretary. 


THOMAS & SONS, 
Sporting Tailors and Breeches Makers. 








TRADE-MARG. 














Messrs. THOMAS & SONS, besides being 
well known as Breeches Makers, Sporting 
and Military Tailors, are also Makers of all 
other kinds of High-class Clothes for town 
er country wear, for which they employ 
& special staff of highly skilled workmen, 


32 BROOK STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 





ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Orrick: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C, 





ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £16,500,000. 





Chairman: 


Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, GC.V.O. 





THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE, 





DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared 
by the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties, 
thus avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at a 
time when it may be difficult to realise without loss. 


«INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax is 

a —jiot payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which is 
devoted to the payment of premiums on an assurance on his 
life. Having regard to the amount of the Tax, this abate- 
ment (which is limited to one-sixth of the Assured’s income) 
is an important advantage to Life Policy holders. 


Full particulars of all classes of Insurance, together with Proposal Forms 
and Statement of Accounts, may be had on C7 to any of the 
Company’s Offices or Agents. ROBERT IS, General Manager. 











Terms of Subscription, 
Parantz wm Apvarce, 


Yearly. Half- Quarterly, 


Yearly. 
qramnnrennestensnssidiaaabtimbabbenenae 21 8 6 nee O14 3 4.0 7 8 


Seieive, poe to any of Ga Bene 
Solonies, erica, Trance, rmany, 
India, China, Japan, &0,.......c0cs0-cseesve-ss c.f : | oT 








MPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS tly REQUIRED, and eshonld 
be sent to the HONORARY TREAS Examination Hall, Victoria 
Embankment, London, W.C. 


MuHE CHURCH CONGRESS, SWANSEA. 
OCTOBER 5, 6, 7, amp 8, 1909, 


Members’ Tickets, 62. ench, admit to all Meetings, except to those arranged 
for Men, Women, and Boys. 

The Railway Companies will issue return tickets at a fare and a quarter 
to 7 of Congress Tickets, available from 25th September to 9th October, 
inclusive. 

Applications, enclosing remittance, to the HON. SECRETARIES, Oxford 
Street Schools, Swansea ; or the S.P.C.K., Northumberland Avenue, London, 
W.C.; the CHURCH HOUSE, Dean's Yard, Westminster, S.W.; and Mr, 
JOHN HART, Maltravers House, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 











HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE & TO LET. 


ooo 


BE LET, FURNISHED. 


To 


SITUATE CLOSE TO THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, 








WESTMINSTER (Overlooking St. James’s Park). 

TO BE LET, FURNISHED, for several months, an exceptionally 
well-arranged FAMILY BEESIDENCE, possessing the unusual advantage 
of the original “‘Adam” decoration, Recently Refurnished and done up 
throughout at great expense and in excellent taste, 


Tt contains 13 Bed and Dressing Rooms, 2 large Bathrooms, fine light 
Drawing and Dining Rooms commanding pleasant views of the Park; larce 
Lobby, Library and Study; spacious Principal Staircase with dome light, 
Secondary Staircase, Square Halls, &c.; ample Offices for servants; 
Electric Light and Telephone; Certificated Modern Sanitation; constant 
Hot-water Supply; in fact, every up-to-date convenience, 


Careful tenant required, 


Apply to— 
MESSES, TEOLLOPE, 
Hobart Place, Eaton Square, S.W, 


TALY,; ROME. 


TO LET for winter or term of years, ISTH CENTURY VILLA, built 
i . 34 rooms, e light 4 bathrooms, hot-water heating, 
garage, and garden.—Apply, “‘ HERALD,” ungo Pistoiese, Italy, 


ANTONIO, TIVOLI, 20 miles from ROME.—TO LET, 

e FULLY FURNISHED, with excellent, trustworthy servants. Heated 

throughout with hot-water radiators, Every room faces South, end has 

magnificent views over Roman Cam = and famous Tivoli Waterfalis.—For 
particulars apply to Mrs. HALLAM ( yeia, Harrow-on-the-Hill. 


USSEX: HURSTPIERPOINT, near BRIGHTON— 
Delightful MODERN RESIDENCE; 3 acres of grounds; fine southern 
prospect braci 30 miles of Downs; stabling, garage, 2 cottages; 
greens and foundation; 11 bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, 3 excellent 
reception-rooms, lounge hall, spacious south verandah ; constant service water, 
gas, main drainage. Rent £250 uvfurnished, Early possession. Strongly 
recommended by WINK WORTHS, Agents, 22 Preston Street, Brighton, 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


wes esid EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


BIRKENHEAD pes. 
SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
ead-Master—J. SMALLPAGE, B. rt (Lond.) 

REQUIRED at once, an ASSISTANT-MASTER who has had experience in 
teaching FRENCH and GERMAN, Qualifications in Mathematics and other 
subjects should also be stated. De; or equivalent essential. 

Salary £120 per annum, rising by £10 annually, subject to satisfactory service, 
to £150. In fixing the initial sal y a nape = be taken into consideration, 

Treference will be given to candidates under 30. 

Canvassing members of the Committee will be considered a disqualification. 

For forms of application (to be completed and returned at once endorsed 
“Birkenhead Institute’), apply to the SECRETARY, Education Department, 
Town Hall, Birkenhead. 

Further information may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER. 

ROBERT T, JONES, Secretary, 

Education a ye Town ay Birkenhead, 

Oth September, 1909 


| | EAD-MASTER REQUIRED for SUTTON VALENCE 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL, near Maidstone, Kent, to enter upon duties in 
January. This School is about to be greatly enlarged, and entirely reorganised 
under a Scheme now bee | prepared by the Board of Education ; and as soon as 
may Le the Governors will proceed to Y the _—— of a new Head-Master, 
Full particulars with form will be sent to SPR licants, who must be Graduates 
of a University in the United Kingdom, and er 45 years of age. Other things 
teing equal, preference will be given to those with experience in fairly large 
Schools, and particularily in Boarding Schools,—C, SPENCER SMITH, Clerk, 
53 Palace Street, Westminster, 8.W. 


JROFESSOR of ENGLISH LANGUAGE and 

_ LITERATURE WANTED for a native College in INDIA. Honours- 
man, under 35, and unmarried. ry Rs.350, rising to Rs.450, a month; 
non-resident. Free passage. Testimonials: and statement specifying Degree, age, 
&e., must accompany inquiries. —Address, Professor LEWIS, Cambridge. 


( XFORD GRADUATE (2nd Mods., 3rd Greats) would 
like ONE or TWO PUPILS, in London, to COACH in CLASSICS and 
HISTORY. Experience in Public School Entrance Schlarships and Universit; 
— —/ [nts 356, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Stran: 
ondon, W.C. 


CULTURED and capable GENTLEWOMAN, experi- 
enced and high] peepee, who has held positions of nsibility, 
SEEKS RE-ENGA AGE MEN in good household as Companion, Companion- 
Houzekeeper, Chaperone, my Secretary ood correspondent and traveller. 
Literal remuneration,—Box 358, The Spectator, 1 Wellington St., Strand, W.C. 


N ON-TUBERCULOUS MILK FARMING. — THE 

MOST PROFITABLE BRANCH OF MODERN FARMING. A 
Gentleman Farmer and his Son, peving built up a business in the Midlands, 
modelled on the most advanced scientific lines with the appro roval and support 
of many medical men, have from time to time a VACANCY for a PUPIL, who 
must be well educated in order that he can thoroughly appreciate the methods 
used. A Bulb Farm is also run in conjunction; arrangements can be made for 
him to live in their comfortable coun house.—Apply, giving references, to 
TI. IMPEY and SON, Longbridge Dairy, Northfield, Worcestershire. 


YO PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No — 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 


)NGINEERING PUPIL.—VACANCY in High-Class 

‘4 Works for Gentleman's Son under eighteen. Premium, Three years’ 

course. Personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E. Position after eupiention of 

tl 0 WO, —Address Box 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
ondon 


G ENTLEMEN SHOULD NOT EMIGRATE, IT BEING 
> - pate to w produce under ae ue # home, Capital 
required £2,5 rite for full particulars 
HORTIC ULTU RAL, 2 and 3 White Street lcammte | se Stn), London, E.C, 
*Phone: 14832 Central. 


Ps RTNERSHIP.—I have a passion for Mechanical Inven- 
tion, and believe I have several Original and Feasible saoot, the principles 
of which, were they experimented with and developed, would produce some- 
thing useful. Two of my ideas, entirely beyond my pecuniary ~~ to experi- 
iment with, have relation to the construction of a flying m pr 
which I am confident have hitherto been overlooked. © I particularly desire to 
get into communication with some one with similar inclinations and wealthy 
enough to make a hobby of them. To such a one I would submit my ideas, and 
if we mutually agreed them to be feasible, would make arrangements to con- 
c am Wie. yp them.—Box 357, The Spectator 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, y 


{CHOOL. —A LADY with a FEW BOARDERS would 
> be glad if another LADY with TWO or THREE BOARDERS would 
join her. Small capital required. Famous health resort.—Apply, “E.,” 
care of 16 High Street, Dorking. 


oa COLLEGE . HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
(UNIVERSITY 0} OF “LONDON,) 


WINTER SESSION 1909- 10 BEGINS on FRIDAY, October lst, 1909, 
The Curriculum includes 
(1) COMPLETE EDUCATION in PRELIMINARY and INTER- 
MEDIATE MEDICAL STUDIES at the University Centre for Medical 
Sciences at University College, London, designed to meet the requirements 
of the Ist and 2nd Examinations for the M.B., B.S., University of London, 
and of the lat and 2nd Examinations for the M.R.C.S. (Eng. ), L.B.C.P.(Lond.), 
aud the Ist Examination for the F.R.C.S.(Eng. 
BUCKNILL SCHOLARSHIP Entrance Exhibition (135 gs.) Examination 
will be held on September 21st 
(2) COMPL ETE EDUCATION in FINAL STUDIES at UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE EOSPITAL and MEDICAL SCHOOL designed to meet the 
ments of the Final Examinations of the Universities of Oxford, 
, and London, and of the M.B.C.S.(Eng.), L.B.C.P.(Lond.), and 
(Eng.) Ex aminations. 
EXAMINATIONS for TWO HOSPITAL ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
( £34 each) will be held on September 2lst., Entries close on Saturday, the 
Sth mst. 
For Prospectus and further particulars apply to the DEAN, Panty 
College Hospital Medical School, University Street, Gower Street, W 


IR K BE kK cCOLLEG ds, 
BEEAMS BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, E.C, 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES, 
NEW SESSION 27ra SEPTEMBER, 1909, 

University of London.—The College provides Courses ‘of Instruction for the 
Examinations of the University in Arts, Science, Economics, and Laws, under 
recognised Teachers of the University. The Laboratories are appointed, 
and there are facilities for ch. 

Full particulars on application to the SECRETARY, 


















































SERGE 
Kes COLLEGE WOMEN’S DEPARTMEN? 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
18 KENSINGTON SQUABE, W, 


Vice-Principal—Miss H. D, OAKELEY, 


SPECIAL COURSES 
FOR THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN IN How 
SCIENCE AND ECONOMICS. 


(1) A ONE-YEAR COURSE for Students of Graduate Standing, 
(2) A THREE- TEAR COURSE for Students whose general education hag 
hed the standard requisite for entry on University Courses of the uml 
Undergraduate one 
These Courses provide a Scientific Education in the principles un 
the whole organisation of Home Life, the conduct of Institutions, and othy 
spheres of Civic and Social Work in which these principles are applicable, 





The Main Subjects of Instruction are :~ 
*Chemistry... +. Professor Jackson, F.S.C., F.C.S., Director, 
(a) General Mrs. McKuxor, M.A., Lecturer, 


CW) Agpliot te, at Mr, H, L, Surru, B.Sc., A.1.C., Lecturer, 


usehold 
*Economics ... «. Miss M, A, Arzrmsox, M.A, 


*Sanitary Science =} Miss Auice Ravewurut, F.R.San.I. 


Hygiene a 
Professor A. Drenpr, D.Sc., F.B.S., and 
Biology ... on ~ Miss Auice Hi11, B.Sc. 
. - Professor Hatiisurton, M.D., F.B.S., Directon 
Physiology wmf Miss Avice Hitt, B. Se., Lecturer. 
Bacteriology ... +. Professor R. F. Hewiett, M.D., F.B.C.P, 


Psychology (including } 
Child Study) os } W. Brown, M.A, 
Physics... oe ove ©6W. Witson, Ph.D, 


® EXPERIMENTAL WORE is carried on in the Kitchen Laboratory, and 
provision is made for the systematic study of the * PRACTICAL ABTS under 
Miss MINOT throughout both Courses. 


* Subjects obligatory in the Post-Graduate Course, and Third Year of the 
Three-Year Course. 
For further information apply to the VICE-PRINCIPAL. 


ESTMINSTER HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 4th. 

The Hospital . most conveniently situated, being immediately opposite 
Westminster Ab’ <4 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS to the value of £383 10s. will be competed 
o. - ptener 2ist and 22nd. 

ES: For the London University Curriculum, 130 guineas; for the 
.. of the Conjoint Examining Board, 120 guineas, 

Special Terms are given to the Sons of Medical Men. 

There are unrivalled opportunities for Clinical Work, and great facilities for 
obtaining Resident Appoimtments. 

Under a scheme for the teaching of the Preliminary and Intermediate 
Subjects of the Medical Course, made with the Science Department of King's 
Coll all the subjects of the Curriculum in its Preliminary, Intermediai, 

and Final Branches are now taught by Specialists in their own departments. 
A Prospectus and full particulars may be obtained by — to the 
Dean, E. K CARLING, F.R.C.S., Westminster Hospital, 


Batseeess POLYTECHNIQ, 5.W. 








Principal—S, G. RAWSON, D.Sc. 


TRAINING FOB HEALTH VISITORS, SCHOOL NURSES, CHUBCH, 
DISTRICT, AND SOCIAL WORKERS, 


The above COURSE of TRAINING will COMMENCE on 
SEPTEMBER 28ru. 
Students are prepared for the Royal Sanitary Institute’s Examinations 
Practical experience in Nursing and Health Visiting is included, 
Full particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 


Peuweras AND MIDLAND INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF OF MUSIG 


Visitor ot oe Sir EDWARD ELGAR, Mus.Doc., LL.D, 
Principal .... .. GRANVILLE BANTOCK, 
Visiting Examiner ERNEST WALKER, Mus,Doo, 


SESSION 1909-1910, 


The Session consists of AUTUMN TERM 
Deceniber 18th), WINTER TERM (January 17th to 
TERM (April 1 18th to June 25th). 

Instruction in all branches of Music, Students’ 
Chamber Music, Students’ Rehearsals, Concerts and O 

Prospectus and further information may be obtained Sous 

ALFRED HAYES, Secretary 


BIRMINGHAM AND MIDLAND INSTITUTE. 
HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
COURSES are held and DEGREES are awarded in the following 


Faculties :— 
APPLIED aclEN eer a ——_y -* ay d Mining 
ENCE (including Engineering, Metallurgy, an 
aie COURSES ARE OPEN’ TO MEN AND WOMEN STUDE 1S 
The SESSION 1909-10 COMMENCES OCTOBER 6th, 1909. 


Prospectuses full information be obtained free from 
=— bas W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 





September 20th to 
pril 16th), SUMMEB 


Chole and Orchestra, 
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PEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
B RSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER BE STREET, LONDON, We 


Principal—Miss M. J. M, J, TUKE, M.A, 
S are given in preparation for all Examinations of the Universi 
LECTURES pg e~ ty 


of London mee, an Pane = for the 
Joma, London ; ‘the Teacher's Certificate, Cam fone and for the Cam: 
pige Higher Examination. 
Six Labora! open to Students for 


tories are pencil 
eos is a special course of SCIENTIFI INSTRUCTION IN HYGIENE 
designed to ~ 7 Training for Women Factory and Sanitary Inspectors, 
ART BcHOE D may be attended by Students who are not taking other 
the ge. 
as MoS Course in any subject may be attended. 
ical ——s is given free of cost to Students who desire 


Physi 

valifed Ti 

ithy » fully @ RESIDENCE. 

Acoummodation for about 40 Resident Students is provided in the Co! 

The College has opened as an additional residence South Villa, Bromts 

where farther accommodation for 15 Students is provided. South Vills is 
about Sout Sve minutes’ walk from York Place, and has large gardens 

Students of the 


Pull particulars on application to the to the PRINCIPAL at the College, 


DEPARTMENT FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN TEACHING, 
Head of the Department—Miss MARY MORTON, M.A. 
The Course includes full preparation for the Examinations ‘for the Teaching 
granted by the Universities of London and Cam! 
Djoom ts are Simitted to to the Training Course in October an in January. 
One Free Place (value £26 5s.), one ar. of the value of £20, and Kn 
sited sumber of Grants of £10 are offered bee the Course beginning in 
191 
T they will be awarded to the best candidates holding a Degree or its 
equivalent in Arts or Science. 
Applications should be sent to the HEAD of the DEPARTMENT not later 
than mber Ist. 


K* @’S COLLEGE WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
KENSINGTON SQUARE, W, 











SESSION 1900-10, 





In connection with the Home Science and Economic Scheme 
A Course of Thirty Lectures on 
THE NATUBE AND ORIGIN OF LIVING THINGS 
will be given by 
Professor ARTHUR DENDY, D.Sc., F.B.S., 
on WEDNESDAYS at 5 p.m, 





The Course is intended to serve as an Introduction to the General Principles 
of Biology, and will deal in an elementary manner with the Living Organiam 
asa machine; Protoplasm and the Cell Theory; the Structure and Functions 
of Simple Plants and Animals; the Development of Plants and Animals; the 
Theory of Organic Evolution; the Relations of Organisms to their Environ- 
ment; the Struggie for Existence; Variation and Adaptation; the Theory of 
Natural Selection ; Progress and Degeneration; the Problems of Heredity, &, 

This Course will be open to Ladies who are not regular Students of the 


—_—— 


FEE :—£1 lls. 6a. per term of Ten Lectures, 
£1 Is, for Teachers, 





Por further information apply to the VICE-PRINCIPAL, 13 Kensington 
Square, W. 


YING’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 
KENSINGTON SQUARE, 
(Under the patronage of Her Majesty Queen Alexandra.) 


The Lectures are adapted to Students above the age of 16, 

Preparation is given for the following Examinations: those of the University 
of London in the Faculties of Arts and Science; the London University Cer- 
eat 3 in Religious Knowledge; the Archbishop’ 8 Diploma in Theology; the 

— Coliege Diploma for the Post-Graduate Course in Home Science, and 
~ ~ 8 College Cart Certificate i. oe See onward Course in Home Science. 

unior Students may re or triculation and for the Oxford 
and Cambridge Higher Lamy 

Separate courses of interest to non-examination Students are given in History, 
Literature, and yee A also in the Home Science subjects of Sanitary 
7 and Hygiene, the Economics of Women’s Work. 

ont Onew is ii ted by the Hon. Visitors, Mr. David Murray, R.A., 
and Mr. H, Tuke, aR .A., and is under the immediate divoction of Mr. 
Byam Shaw, a R. Viet Cole, Miss E, Fortescue Brickdale, assisted by Mr. 
Dacres Adams and Mr. Alan Davidson. In addition to the oe studio 
pa a a Class for Girls under 17 is held on Tuesdays and Wednesdays, 


Sinai’ in Music is given by Mrs, Hutchinson, Madame Haas, Professor 
Whitehouse, Herr Woltmann, and others. 

The pay ete TERM BEGINS on OCTOBER 7th, 

Further information may be obtained from the Ward Miss H. D. 
OAKELEY, 13 Kensington Deunse, W. mca 


QT. GEORGE'S CLASSES, EDINBURGH. 
is (Founded 1876.) TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE. HELP and 
IRECTION for HOME STUDENTS in Literature, Fine Art (Special Subject 
& 1909-10, “The National ag “ty Foreign Schools’’), History, Geography, 
hilosophy, Languages, Science, eC under the direction of an 
pene rary Committee of Ladies, are Bk by Experienced Tutors of high 
Freperst ~~ —— _ | in | aay communication Le -. om Students. 
ation for Examinations, Fees from 12s. per term,— Write for Prospectus 

o SECRETARY, St. George’ 8 8 Classes, Edinburgh. 

















GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


Komey; CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—The 
Misses PYE, Puinsigaie. —BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Kindergarten and Training Seqestnens for Students. Climate very healthy 
M. ony feet above ~ =~ as School —y » > Education on 

C preparation for Public Examinations i Resident 
Staf of Mistresses, Visiting Specialists, Terms moderate, 











OXFORD, 


HALL 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
i by the Board of Education, the 


OP RR ARE 


by Oxford 
Training, and by 


bri cate, 
an Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A. 
ucation, Manchester Uni ). 
repared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma, 


University 


and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for _ Course from £65, 
Sebetoneh Rey: £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry, 
ere is a 


|‘ oeenoeeenies -* HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
GLEY ™. BIRMINGHAM, 
(latent Girton Cumbria carer ., - 4 ™ 
i 2 ‘ri le 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 3 ned Road (next door to the Schoo!). las 
Mistress, FLO CE N. DAW. TERM BEGAN SEPT. lérs. 
Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H, KEELING, 
A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham, 


E CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 


Principal: Miss M. H. Woop, ww? (London) Litt.D. (Dublin); Girton 
College, Cambridge ; Classical Tripos; late Vice-Principal of 8. Mary's College, 


A residential College a . mal training for seco: 
teachers. The Course Vay t Le tage rery Cuaskeidoe Teacher’ On. 
tifica’ agg - Practice), and and for the the Teachers’ ee ¢ of the London 

is given for practice in 








in various wthode' in Cambridge. 
and oe particulars as to 
ee, ane Training Go may be obtained on 


Students are ndmitted ta Jane 
qualifications for admission, 

PP to Miss M. H. WOOD, Cam’ 

OUTHPORT PHYSICAL eRAING ‘COLLEGE. 

ag oe a ae, ae my "i 

ER, wit hl F  —- Bog Objec ciao Tre Train Educated 

Biiueston. Al and Medical eal Gon stems 

» Hygiene, ~e-y sod Sick Narsing. Go id and Silver Medals, 

emotes successful “S55 and Colleges 


ou C4 BA, 
supgiied ith STU DENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
~UrYT,., are received as Health Students for a course of 











instruction , Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial xercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be for in all b hes of itted to Lord 

of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M. = and Rev. 


E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 

BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. etait, B Miss STANSFELD. Students 

are trained in this College to become Teachers of Syaneees in Colleges and 





Schools, The course of extends over 2 years, includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, , Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hy, . Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &e. 





ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised 4 the Board 
Ccimen, Bir William Treasurer, Mr, 


of ~~ Mather ; G. Monte- 
Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses 


Ft informa- 
ie apply to the Principal, Miss E. “LAWRENCE. 


EKSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 





—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, Cubieles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Bathing; beautiful climate; great piruntages Ser_sognte French ; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses ; Teacher for P ial Terms for 


Ministers’ Daughters.—For ‘Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


| ANSDOWNE | HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, bene, Same Boarding School for Girls, Principal, 
Miss CONDER, aT pos, Camb., M.A., ‘Dub blin. Thorough Education 
op epee Sees, Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 

Fe ealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &. 
(GIRLS PUBLIC 


IVERPOOL HIGH SOOO’. 

DAY SCHOOL TRUST) Belvidere Road, Prince's Park. Head- 
Mistress: Miss RHYS, M.A., Bomerville College, Oxford. The larze house 
adjoiming the School is now open as a Boarding-House, under the personal 
supervision of the Head-Mistress and her Sister.—Prospectus on application. 


eee COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR 


(Bournemouth =— Se checte, Limited.) 
President—Rev. J. JONES, M. A BD > 
Principal—Miss PARKER-GRA 
BRIS 


S* HELENS, CLIFTON, TOL. 
Principals—Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Git (Girton College), and Miss POTTER, 


Home comforts combined with the Hichest Educational Advantages. 


K BLLFIELD, RIPON. 

Head-Mistress, Miss F. YATE-LEE, M.A. (Cert. Student Girton College ; 
Senior of St. Leonards School, St. Andrews). Thorough modern education. 
Upper Forms prepared for examinations. id record of health. Large 
grounds, gravel soil. Two Scholarships a ed anvually. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for GIRLS, ages from 6 to 

14 years. Individual educational care, home comforts, resident trained 
nurse, house nearly 700 ft. above sea level, has light and ary 
rooms, and a large garden.— For Prospectus and references write PRINCIPALS, 


“ Hookstead,” Crowborough, Sussex. aoe 
UEEN WO OD, EASTBOURN E- 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 

College).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 

New premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playing-felds 

and Rink. Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. 


A <= FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BE BARDS , SUR- 
BITON HILL.—Principals: Miss SUTTIL and Madem iselle 
BOSSEUX. The AUTUMN TERM will BEGIN on TU ESDAY, Sept. 28, 1900, 


S°. LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE — Thor ugh 

Education given to Gentlemen's Dauchters, with Special Preparation for 
Examinations when desired. Principal, Miss BILSHOP.—For Terms, iuforma- 
tion respecting Boarding, and other particulars apply to the SECKETARY, 
23 Havelock Road, Hastings. 


VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK. 
SHIRE.—Principals: Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 
BACH.—Th borough education in bracing mooriand air. Hig hest references, _ 


Ore LIFE.—The FRENCH GARDEN, NEW- 
BUBY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical and 

FRENCH MARAICHER SYSTEM, taught by Frenchman, 
HUGHES. JONES, 









































Theoretical. 
Carpente 
MARY TE 


t Preserving.—Principals: LIL 


. Bees, F 
“RS, PRIS. See Prospectus, 
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S T MONICA’S, 
KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S.E.B, 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 
a Education = ~?~— nt Large — 4, eg Specialists 
or Languages, Art, Music, Englis! ymnastics, isiting Professors, 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR JUNIORS. 





Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON, 
Prospectus on application. 


T. MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 
Principal—Miss H. L, POWELL 
(late Head-Mistrees « hey irls’ Grammar School, Leeds, and Principal of 
e Cambridge ees | College). 
(1) TRAINING COLLEGE or Secondary Teachers. Py er for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certi 





BPINBURGH ACADEMY 
SESSION 1909-1910, 
Rector-REGINALD CARTER, M.A., lato Fellow and Lecturer, Linea 


ENROLMENT FOR NEXT SESSION, which commen 
5th October, 1909, is now being —— and it is particularly Dequesten bey 
early intimation be given of Boys who are to be enrolled. 
Ry ~e — ATION’ ‘ter NEW BOYS will take place on 
onday, ic r, ore whic) te intimation should 
The Prepatet the Schoo! a i ent 
1e 4a the ool may be had on appli cation to the A 
to Mr. C, E. W. MACPHERSON, C.A., Clerk and Troasurer, 6 North St Deen 
~~ Edinbureh ding 
ere are two Masters’ Boar ng-Houses for Senior Boys and one for J 
Boys Laspentye hey the ages of 7 and 1). The information papers regarding on 
Houses may also be had on application. - 





of the National Froebel Union, 
(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 
FEES :—Students, £3 83. to £26 63. aterm. School, £6 10s, to £3 10s, a term, 
Kindergarten, £3 3s. to £2 2s. a teri. 
Board, Residence, and Tuition in the School, £25 a term, 
Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, Harle eye 7 oot, LONDON, W. 
Patron: Her Majesty 
‘The COLLEGE provides a Liberal Education 4 GIRLS. The teaching is 
riven by Professors, whose Senior Lectures are open to External Students. 
Pupils are prepared for Universi . Examinations, &. There is a SCHOOL 
for Younger Girls, HEAD-MISTRESS, Miss TEALE (Lady Margaret Hall, 
Oxferd). For information as to Lectures, Scholarships, Boarding Arrange- 
ments, &c., sary be the PRINCIPAL, the Rev. Canon BELL, M.A,, or to 
the WARDEN, Miss LEWER, B.A. (Lond.) 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 

CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 

tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 

by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 

the Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School. Selashene : 381 Liscard. 


i; ABERDASHERS’ ASKE'’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 

ACTON, W.—Head-Mistress: Miss MARGARET A. GILLILAND, 
M.A. Lond., Fellow of University College, London, assisted by a large staif 
of University Graduates and other Specialists. Valuable Scholarships 
and Leaving Exhibitions. The TERM BEGAN on THURSDAY 
SEPTEMBER 16ru.—Prospectuses and Entrance Forms obtainable at the 
School; or from the CLERK to the SCHOOL GOVERNORS, Aske’s Girls’ 
School, New Cross, S.E. 


fy TOR PEL, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 

AUTUMN TERM BEGINS WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 22, _ 
ppeseess HOUSE, EASTBOURNE. 
Principals—Miss POHLER | and Miss GODKIN. 

HIGH-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
ROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding-School for Girls. 


Beautiful pois, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea level. Thoroughly 

‘ood education. Special attention to development of character.—Principal : 

Tiss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A., London, Camb, Teachers’ Certificate 
(Rezistered).—Address, Whincroft, Cc rowboroush. 


y EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY.— 

This School is strongly recommended to those who wish for a healthy 
training of mind and body. fined home. Good grounds, Position high, 
and one of the healthiest in England, Principal—Miss E, DAWES, M.A., 
D.Lit.Lend. ; Classical Scholar, Girton. 


S FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 
. Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 


AUTUMN TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 2lsr. 
INGHOLT SOHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


‘the MICHAELMAS TERM will BEGIN BEGIN on penar. September 20th, 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOTE. 
Telephone: 7 Grayshott. 


poss CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. — The 
above OPENS in SEPTEMBER as a COUNTRY SCHOOL for 
GIRLS. Principal—Miss H. T. NEILD, M.A. (Victoria), Class. Tripos (Camb.), 
&c. Assisted by Miss M. MENNELL (traine: 1 by Madame Osterberg at Dartford 
P.T.C.)—Prospectus, full information from either of above at Pineh urst, 


BusrsprorD HOUSE SCHOOL, BRAINTREE, 
ESSEX.—Principal: Miss STEEL JOHNSON. Good modern educa- 
tion offered, and happy refined home. Particularly healthy, dry locality. 
House large; extensive grounds; gymnastics, hockey, tenuis, &c, Vacancy 
for sisters ; reduced fees. 


AIN ES HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, TAUNTON. 

Ysy, Boarding and Kindergarten. Head- Mistress: Miss C. L. 
PRIMROSE, M.A. Situated on a hill a mile outside Taunton. Definite 
Religious Iustructicn in accordance with Principles of Prayer Book. Boarding- 
fee trom £75 a year. Preparation for Universities.—Apply, HEAD-MISTRESS. 















































EFEOTS OF SPEECH AND  LIP-READING. 


Resident and Day Pupils of good social position from 4 years of age. 
Lip-Reading for Adults (Residence if desired). ferences to Specialists and 
Parents.—For particulars, apply to Miss BULLOCK (Certificated Teacher), 
141 Fe slows Road, Hampstead, London, N.W. 











BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, 
NEAR READING. 


Public School for Boys from 12 to 19. Forty-five acres of park and playing- 

elds; swimming-bath, lahoratories, &c. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School. 


fASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 

‘4 President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F. 5. 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. C Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPT. 22ND, 











ee 
BRADLEY COURT, MITCHELDEAN,  GLOg, 
FARM AND COLONIAL SCHOO 
Le TRAINING for FARMING COLONIES, BNGINEEEING, Lamp 
AGENCIES, &. General School Education, WITH SPECIAL CARE p 
VOTED to BACKWARD and DELICATE BOYS, For wy 3 's Sesame 
Each Pupil an Individual Problem. Ages 14 to 20, 6 
A staff of five resident Masters and several Instructors - & maximum of 
35 pupils. A small ‘Home Farm” worked entirely by the pupils, Work on 
larger farms for wider experience. 
Surveying, levelling, carpentering, lathe work, —_- - 
shooting, milking, butter-making, grooming, all "farm jobs Maks, Sivin Poultey 
Farm, va =? pe show breeding, incubators, trussing and sha ing, 
rearing. t plantations, grafting, oy gardening, &c, in, Peta 
ing Course. his ors class plant, whole house lighted by electric eke pumps 
and lathe driven by power, Full Farm Course in Agriculture » Dairying, 
Chemistry, &c. 
Apply to the Principal, W. HUNTER GANDY, Int.B.Sc., F.R.G.S., F.C.s, 


pees ees eALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE, 
Chemical and Physical Laboratories, Workshops, &«, 


NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 23zp, 
_ Apply to the Head-Master, RB. L. AGER, M.A. 


AILEYBURY COLLEGE, HERTFORD, 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, NOVEMBER 16th, 17th, 18th, 1909, 


Values £70 to £25. For Particulars apply BURSAR. 


\HE ABBEY SCHOOL, BECKENHAM.—Founded 1864, 
—SCHOLARSHIPS and ENTRANCE to PUBLIC SCHOOLS and 
OSBORNE, It is well known for its beautiful buildings; 16 acres of grounds, 
gravel soil. Ten miles from London. Exceptional advantages for Small 
Boys.—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus. 


Rte4s MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN Bay, 
Head- Master—T. G. C G. OSBORN, M.A, 
For further particulars apply to HEAD- MASTER. 


G@’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY— 

Ra we SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-2£10) on 

DECEMBER Ist to 3rd. 8 joining September 21st, as to others, 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY: PONDIAN PD OLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., with- 

out Extra Fee. JUNIOR’ SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science 
Buildings. Five Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, MLA. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL at MODERATE COST, SEPARATE JUNIOR 
eg Mast TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 22nv.—D. E, NORTON, 
d ead-Master. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to Oe wad 
sities, NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN TUESDAY, 2lst September, 1 
Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M. A. Cantab. 


S* COLUMBA’S COLLEGE, sh  L 


Leading Irish School on definite "Church lines with Public School 
system. Foes £70; reduced for Clergy. Beautiful situation on slope of 
mountains near Dubii n, 500 ft. high, Warden: Rey, W. BLACKBURN, Open 
Scholarships November. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching , and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 


( AKHAM SCHOOL.—The School offers a liberal Educa- 


tion to a limited number of boys, and aims at giving individual 
attention and opportunity to all. The classes are small, all boys have studies, 
and the playing-fields are ample. JUNIOR DEPARTMENT. There are 
numerous Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions to the Universities provided 
by the endowment.—Particulars from the HE AD- MASTER. 












































I ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS—bracing climate— 
4 aims at developing health, intellect, aud character. Thorough systematic 
education from 7 yrs. upwards, without pressure. Boys taught to think and 
observe, and use their hands. Religious differences honourably respecte 
Outdoor lessons whenever possible, Experienced care of delicate boys. 


LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 
d SOUTH WALES, 

Public School. Moderate fees. Healthy country. Scholarship Examination 
at Private Schools in March. 

Warden—Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 


OUTH COAST.—TWO BOYS will be RECEIVED in 
High-Class PREPARATORY SCHOOL at REDUCED FEES as com- 
panions to two others, ages 7 and 12, Every educational advantage, care, and 
comfort; most successful with backward and delicate boys.—Apply “LAD 
PRINCIPAL,” care of Paton's, 143 Cannon Street, London. PM 


PSWICH SCHOOL 
Head-Master: A. K. ware. M.A. (Oxon.) 
Puget for Universit , Army and Navy, and professional careers. 
NE TERM OM MMENCES SEPTEMBER 18th. 
Apply, HEAD-MASTER, School House, Ipswich. _ 


4 ELIXSTOWE. — PREPARATORY SCHOOL. — Mr. 
C.D. PRIDDEN, M.A., Rosslyn House, ong ee Boys for Entrance - 
Scholarship Examinations at any of the Public Schools, or for the Roy 
Navy.—Prospectus on application, or from Mr. B, J, BEEVOR, MAws 
22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C, 
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BLOULZTUBAL SOULses 
etek: AG 


NCESTER. 
R Founded 185. tM KING EDWARD vin’ 
an—LORD MORETON. _ Vice- Cuarrnman—EARL BATHURST. 
= wners, Land-acents, Surveyors,Agriculturists, intending Colonists,&e, 
— ant Colonial Branch. Estate Management and Forestry Branch. 
For Provgectus ol of Curri cota, Toes, Suances Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
} to the P 
Diplomas, &e.. obPIETSSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October Sth. 
n ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of £75 and an ENTRANCE EXHIBI- 


ted for in October. 
TION of £20 will be compete 
KENT. 


HAM COLLEGE, 
jl t (THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL.) 
1 Life and Education, with Special Classes for all Naval and 
Examinations. Special Fees for Officers in the Navy and Army. 
ee by the Army Counc “il, Large Playing-fields, Gymnasium, 
Recorwins bath; Chemical and Physical Laboratories; Cadet. Compe, &c. 
Gewent Honours: Oyen Scholarship, Balliol College; Ist Open Scholarships, 
= r@ and Merton Col — Ist place Naval onan Admissions to 
Herdhurst, ‘ Osborne, &e. 7kRM BEGAN SEPTEMBED bra. 
Apply ftead. Master, Rev. A. E. RUBIE, D.D. 


TGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 


Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Cx slonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
ling, and Shooting taught. Open-air - life for delicate boys. 








A nie Schoo 











Carpentry, Rict 


QHERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


Boys prepared for Sherborne School, chool, Publie Schools, and Oshorne.—For 
ciculars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 
— Sherborne. 











FOREIGN. 
NTERNATIONAL GUILD, 6. 6 Rue de la'Sorbonne, Paris.— 


Systematic Courses in Literatures, &c., of France and England. Guild’s 
Diploma is recoguised. WINTER SESSION COMMENCES OCTOBER Ist, 
1%9.—Prospectus on application to Miss W. ILLIAMS (Agrégée of the Paris 
Un iversity). 

(HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
) LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 

« (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), ty - Art 

for every form of heal njoyment. 
okery (skilled chef) and of eesntakinn 
and.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 













«, German. Opportunities 
Courses of Practical Fre: neh ( 
Direct service twice daily with Engls 


ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to Study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 
spoken. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois. Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Rue du 
Docieur Blanche, Paris, 
Miss Metherell is no w at 46 Talbot Road, Highgate, N., and can arrange for 
interviews with parents. 


TEAR PARIS.—ENGLISH HOME SCHOOL where 
GIRLS ATTEND FRENCH PRIVATE DAY SCHOOL or LYCEE, 
First Professors for ‘‘ Arts d’'Agrément.”—Prospectus of Miss SHAND, 
Chateau de Verson, Calvados, After October Ist, 19 Avenue Victor Hugo, 


Chatou, Seine-et Oise, 


i AISON DES ETUDIANTES, PARIS.—Founded under 
a the <= ge of MM, Er Boutroux, Alfred Croiset, Ernest Lavisse, 
Lyon-Caen, Gabriel Monod, and other University professors, to provide for 
Women Students Te nside nt in Paris a Home of their own with congenial com- 
anionship. Rooms reserved for foreign students, 160-200 francs. Central 
Peati ing.—Apply to the Warden, Mile. BONNET, Maison des Etudiantes, 
56 Rue St. -Sulpice, 6* Arro: mdissement, Paris, 


Mo. JOHN VIENOT, Pasteur a JOratoire du 
J Louvre, Professeur & la Faeulté de Théologie Protestante, and 
Madame VIENOT, 83 Rue Deufert-Rochereau, Paris 14°, are desirous of 
RECEIVING a limited number of PAYING GUESTS, wishing to finish 
their education in Paris. Highest references. 


par IS—FRENCH LADY, professeur, RECEIVES in 
her most comfortable, refined he me a few GIRLS anxious to learn 
Chaperonage provided, Bright sunny 
Highest references.—Mme. SABATIER, 
































French. Educational advantages. 
house, close Arc de Triomphe. 
45 Rue Poncelet (Avenue Wazram). 
FRENCH FAMILY RECEIVES PAYING GUESTS 
i (GIRLS). ew flat. Father is an engineer; two Daughters with 
Dezrees, age 1 21 and 25, one musical, the other poker-work and drawing 
teacher. Merry home life. On tly French spoken, First-rate references in 
Enzland.—GOG D, 16 Rue Rivoli. 


JHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, LES PEUPLIERS, 


VILVORDE, near Brussels, prepares students for teaching Swedish 
gsymnastics and games, Instruction also given in remedial movements, 
mascage, anatomy, ee wy, hygiene, analysis of Swedish movements, 
dancing, Work is ce onducted in French.—Apply for particulars, 


UGANO, ITALIAN SWITZERLAND— 
Pe 4 Ist ~% atio mal Institute for Y¥ 


g Ladies. ~ ightful climate, Beauti- 
ellent opportuni or le vo ing languages, Italian, French, 
Music and at tures, 


&e. Refe es abroad and Prospectuses 
lady forwarded.—Frau BARIFFI-BE RTSCHY. 





















CHOOLS and TUTORS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
) Ly ay sending partic their requirements (locality desired, 


fees, &.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Lid, 
who have a wide knowledge of all the | ing educational establish. 
ments for bovs and giris at home and a) many of which they 
have personally inspected. 
162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City, 


we’ GATE SD Bs 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closcly in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the iate Head-Master of Uppingham. 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


i CRCOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS, 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
eending (free of charge) prospectuses and full rticulars of 
reliable and highly recommended establishments. When writing 
please state the age « vupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be 

PATON'S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1909, 1,176 Ps 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 28. 6d. 700 Schools, 0 Dlustrations. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
___ London, E.C. Teleph« one: 5053 Central. 


CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools, and every informa- 
tion, supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE. Please state 
pupils’ age ages, locality preferred, and approximate school fees 
@esived.—UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 122 Regent 
__ Street, W. __ Este ishe: d 1858, 


myo INVALIDS.—A LIST OF MEDICAL MEN 
RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 
the Seaside sent free of charge with full particr ulars,—MEDIC AL, &c., 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 C raven Street, Trafalear Square, w.c, Telegraphio 
Address : “ “Tr iform, Lond: om.” Tel penag “ne No, 185 ad (en eensd). 
TICE. 
HE PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK is the Oficial 
and only anthorised Book of Reference for the Schools represented on 
the Head-Masters’ Conference. 
(Signed) W. A. EVANS, Secretary to the Head-Masters’ Conference, 


NOTICE, 
HE GIRLS’ SCHOOL YEAR BOOK (Publie Schools) 
is the Official and only authorised Book of Reference for the Schools 
represented on the Association of Head-Mistresses, 
(Signed) RUTH YOUNG, Secretary to the Association. of Head- ul-Mistresses, 


TINNHE PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK. 3s. 6d. net. 
THE GIRLS’ SCHOOL YEAR BOOK, 2s, 6d. net, 
THE SCHOOLMASTERS’ YEAR BOOK, 7s. 64. net. 
Of all booksellers, or from the Publishers, The Year Rook Press, care of 
Swan Sonnenschein and Co., 25 High Street, Bloo ymmesbury, W.C. 















































HOTELS, HYDROS, &e. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Resident physician (M.D.) 


ANGO DI BATTAGLIA (Volcanic Mud) at the 
ROYAL HOTEL —_ BATHS, MAI rLOCK BATH. Also Baths, 
Douches, Packs, Inhalations, usage, Electricity. “Bat ins accessible by 
Lift from Bedroom fi ors. Re 


ARTMOOR.—B “es in Private House. _ Lovely 
situation 800 feet above the sea level, very sheltered, close to 
moors. Private sitting-rooms if required. Meals served at separate tables, 
Stabling or motqn-car _ seem “CANTAB,,” Middiecott, Lsington, 
Ne wto. yn Ab bot, S. - Dev 


ON D ON, . 
22 TORRINGTON SQUARE. PRIVATE HOTEL. 
Bed and breakfast, 3s. 6d.; pension per day, 6s. Special termas for longer 
periods. Central position, with in five minutes of all Tube connections. —Miss 
VILLIAMS, Pri tress. 


Qours DEVON HEALTH and HOLIDAY RESORT, 


HUNTLEY, BISHOPSTEIGNTON, TEIGNMOUTH. 
(Established Thirty Years.) 











at murees az attendints, 





1, FL 











A large, roomy, and comf; wtable house, in grounds of seven acres, 
»xcellent Turkish and other Baths, 
Dartmoor and the Sea within easy reach, 
20 feet above the river Ts 
For Illustrated Prospectus, write C. F. CARP 
Teignmouth. 









sana Bishopsteignton, 








ii RS. COOK, North Biddick Hall, Washington, Co. 
. Durham, RECOMMENDS a high-class FINISHING SCHOOL in 
IN, under the personal management of a French Lady. Highest 
—— Pr and particulars apply Mrs. MACK, 13 Genthiner 
tras ‘tlin, ¥ 
NACFRAES HERG. ST. TROND, BELGIUM.—Ursn- 
mvent, College for Ladies, Resident English, French, German, and 
Art Mistr sees, highly certificated. Preparation for Public Exams. High 
class modern ond commercial education, £18 18s, perannum, NEXT TERM 
Bird SEI TEM SER. M. AMBROISINE., 



































SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
VICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS— 


> SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
pes e and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
ebroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
* RE P VOR, M.A., 22 Crave nStreet, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


(vouPun ENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools personally visited. Publishers of “THE 
SCHOLASTIC GUIDE.” Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, 
Introduced, “THE” SCHOLASTIC AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs. 








cGr (Cantah.) and Browxge (Oxon,), 217 PICCADILLY, W. 
Telephone: 1567 GERRARD, 





SHIPPING AND "PLEASURE TOURS. 
R.MLS. ‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE,’ 

o14 14s.—VIGO, OPORTO, LISBON, CADIZ (for 
Cc SEVILLE and GRANADA), MOROCCO, PALMA, September 29th. 
£18 18s.—CONSTANTINOPLE, SMYRNA, PATMOS, CRETE, MALTA, 

AJACCIO, and the RIVIERA ; also 
£16 163, October 22nd.—PALESTINE, EGYPT, and GREECE, 
Full particulars from the SECRE TARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W, 


TALY IN VINTAGE SEASON.—Miss BISHOP is 
TAKING a small Social PARTY, September 29th, to Rome, Naples, 
Sorrento, Pompeii, Florence, Venice, &. Short sea passage. Mont Cenis 
and St. Gothard ro utes, Inclusive fees. References exchanged,—Programmes 
from Miss SIRES, © 27 St. Geo orge *s Road,  Kilbara, 1 London, 














—— 


————— a 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 


House Association, Ltd., founded by the me of Chester, manages 
72 Licensed Inns, Ask for List and Report, APPLY for 4% LOAN 


STOCK, 
P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 
MmYPEWRBITIN @G WANTED. 


Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, No manifokling, 
—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C, 
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WN ISS LOUISA DRURY will resume her LECTURES, 
E READINGS, and LESSONS in ENGLISH LANGUAGE and 
LITERATURE, and Kindred Subjects, early in OCTOBER. For particulars, 
apply by letter.—143 King Henry’s Road, London, N.W. 


O AUTHORS AND OTHERS. 
MANUSCRIPTS, &c., neatly and carefully TYPEWRITTEN at home. 
Whele time and interest given. Good workmanship ass' d. per 1,000 
words, or terms arranged to suit.—Miss G, PERRY, 172 Revelstoke Road, 
Wimbledon Park, S.W. 
ENSUS of Unedited OPINION is INVITED on LORD 
ROSEBERY’'S SPEECH. Insertions: 50 words one shilling, 300 words 
five shillings. Copies will be sent post-free to contributors.—Address 
pak ‘ care of Todecson’s Advertising Agency, 14 King William Street, 

rand, W.C. 


OW TO WRITE FOR THE PRESS OR TO 
BECOME AN AUTHOR. 
Interesting and useful Booklet free. 
“L,” LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
9 ARUNDEL STREET, W.C. 


UTHORS !—£300 refused in fees since January Ist, ’09 !— 

The CAMBRIDGE LITERARY AGENCY, 115 Strand, London, has 

this year returned $02 Novels, Short Stories, &c., because the work could not 

be honestly recommended to the 140 Publishers and Editors accepting MSS, 
from this Agency. Prospectus on application. Telephone: 1643 Gerrard. 


B RITISH COLUMBIA. (To Old Etonians and Others.)— 
2) Money may be profitably invested in British Columbia: (1) On first 
mortzase of city property, with 8% interest, and at least 50% security. (2) In 
real estate, where judicious investment will return from 10% to 30%.—For 
ticulars write to Messrs. ALEXANDER & MACNAGHTEN, Lonsdale 

North Vancouver, B.C., Canada. Bankers: Bank of B.N.A, 
e: Rev. Hugh Hooper, St. John’s Rectory, North Vancouver. 


j EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
) or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Stran 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £700,000. 
( LD’FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 
3 Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 
tm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
vich. Established 1853. Bankers: Capital and Counties. 


( LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
rers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
arded by post, value per return, or offer made,—Chief Odices, 65 Oxford 
Street, London. Est. 100 years, 


(eae cleared with BLATTIS. Supplied by 



















































order to his Majesty the King at Sandringham. Guaranteed by F. 
Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse, 1896, 
Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D, 
—Tins 15, 23,46.—HOWARTH & FATR, 471 Crooke yore Rd., Sheffield. 


1?) PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 








Vacencies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 

ed and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 

perienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 

is, Lawn Terni Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
ange Street Ex 











BOYS’ SCHOOL 
OUTFITS tiger Conca & soo 
BOYS’ OVERCOATS tnmeditfe wear 


Latest Styles. 
Qualities specially recommended 19/11 25/6 29/6 35/6 





Being Actual Manufacturers and Selling at the Lowest Possible 
Rate of Profit, the above will be found the Best Value Obtainable. 


GENTLEMEN’S TAILORING 


An Immense Assortment of the Newest Materials. Only 
the Most Experienced Cutters and Tailors employed. 








dlustrated Price Lists, Self-Measurement 
Forms, and Patterns on application. 


CHAS. BAKER & CO.S 
STORES, LTD. 
Kead Depot and Letter Order Department: 
271, 272, 273, 274, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 
And at 


41, 43 Ludgate Hill; 137 to 140 Tottenham Court 
Road; 256 Edgware Road; 27 to 33 King Street, 
Hammersmith ; 5,7, and 9 Seven Sisters Road, N. 


BURBERRYS 


are a Household Word to all votaries of Sport and Tray 

and though they have not hitherto appealed directly to the 
Uittérateur, scholars and politicians should weigh care, 
fully those advantages to Health and Comfort whic, 
distinguish the scientific forms of clothing invented } 
Burberrys, and proved incomparable throughout the habj. 
able globe. Everybody—whatever his vocation—sometine, 
stands in need of a 


WEATHERPROOF 


for the preservation of Health and satisfaction of a natura) 
desire for physical ease ; supplied by Burberrys aloneip thy 


URBITOR, 


an agent which guards against rain-storms, however sever: 
and prolonged, and without artifice maintains a healthfyl 
temperature at all seasons of the year. This Burberry, light 
in weight, attractive in appearance and permanently weathe. 
proof, is always comfortable to wear because it is 


NATURALLY VENTILATING. 


A cataclysm may befall, but the Urbitor, proofed by 
Burberrys, exhibits an elemental antipathy to all forms of 
precipitation, resembling that of birds’ feathers, which 
reject moisture while remaining permeable by air. Thus 
the Urbitor is an efficient weatherproof, and yet something 
more ; it is a superb 


CVERCOAT, 


comfortable to wear in fine weather, looking equally well 
with every description of hat, and harmonising with every 
place, time, or purpose. 

**Rurberry-precf Kit,” XVIII. Edition, posted with Patterns, on 


request, together with agencies (by appointment) througiou 
United Kingdom and France. 


BURBERRYS 0 onc matconcrocs PARIS. 
BUENOS AYRES, NEW YORK, & BASINGSTOKE 





TADDY’S 


“GRAPWNEL” 
MIXTURE 
A BLEND OF CHOICE TOBACCOS 


Price 6!d. per 1 oz. Packct 
2s. 2d. » @ea a 





SCHOOL COLOURS & WHAT TO WEAR 
Before ordering for Footer Term, Principals should apply for our New 


Illustrated Booklet, the most reliable and useful guide extant, 
Gratis and post-free, 


HYAM & CO., Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W. 


SCHOOL COLOURS SPECIALISTS and GENERAL OUTFITTERS. 
Also at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton. 





JACKMAN & CO. 


(Established 1790), 
The Oldest-Established SADDLERS, 
HORSE-CLOTHING and HARNESS MAKERS 
in London. [Tet 11468 Centrat.] 


133 LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. _ 
A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


The “ Allenburys” DIET 


Will be found most excellent as a sustaining and nourishing food when a = 
and easily digested meal is required. Whilst exceedingly helpful hes . ne 
invalid and dyspeptic, it is admirably adapted for general use, especially as § 
light supper repast. 

In Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps 








ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. 
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BOOKS OF THE MOMENT. 
PEARY AND THE NORTH POLE. 


READ . - 
SNOWLAND FOLK. 


py Commander ROBERT E. PEARY, the 
Discoverer of the North Pole. 


An Authentic Account, profusely Illustrated, of the Eskimo, 
the Bears, the Dogs, the Musk Oxen, and other 
Dwellers in the Frozen North, 
Price 6s. 


“Tpnsually interesting.” — World, — ; 

“ apm illustrated as it is well written.’’"—Daily News, 

« His pictures of Polar regions have the truthfulness of one who has seen 
scribes.” —Saturday Review. 





what he de 


The ' Tobermory Treasure Hunt. 
READ 


THE GOLDEN ASTROLABE. 


By W. A. BRYCE and H. DE VERE STACPOOLE, Author of 
“The Pools of Silence,” “The Cruise of the Kingfisher,” “ The 
Blue Lagoon,” &c. A fascinating romance of a hunt for the 
sunken treasure of the Spanish Armada. Price 3s. 6d. 

“A capital story......really well told and exceedingly interesting.” —Guardian, 
“ Bright and breezy...... a delightfal volume.”’—Truth, 








THE WATCHERS ON THE LONGSHIPS. 
By JAMES F. COBB, With 4 Full-page Engravings by 
Davinson Know es. 24th Edition. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. 

“ A capital story, and one we heartily commend to boy readers, both gentle 
and simple,”"—Guardiaa, 


MARTIN THE SKIPPER. 
By JAMES F. COBB. A Tale for Boys and Seafaring Folk. 
Illustrated. 20th Thousand. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“ We should imagine those queer folk indeed who could not read this story 
with eager interest and pleasure, be they boys or girls, young or old,” 
—Christian World, 
WELLS GARDNER, DARTON AND CO. LTD., 
3 & 4 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C, 





TWO IMPORTANT BOOKS 
JUST READY. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIES. 


OLD ROSE and SILVER 


By MYRTLE REED, 


Author of “Lavender and Old Lace,” “A Spinner in the Sun,® 
“Flower of the Dusk,” &c. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, uncut edges, 6s. 





It is not a “‘ problem,” a ‘“‘detective,” or a “character” story. 
It does not contain a single morbid line. 

It is just a charming, pure, absolutely wholesome love story. 

It is full of delicate touches of fancy and humour, 

It is a book which leaves behind a pleasant impression, 


FERNANDO CORTES 


AND HIS CONQUEST OF MEXICO, 1485-1547. 


By FRANCIS AUGUSTUS MacNUTT, 
Author of “ Bartholomew de Las Casas,” Editor of the 
“ Letters of Cortes,” &c. 
Fully Ilustrated, crown 8vo, cloth extra, §s. 


New Volame (No. 44) in the “‘ Heroes of the Nations’ 


Series. 


*." New Catalogue, Announcement List, and Descriptive 
Circulars of the above Books may be had on application. 





G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS, 
24 Bedford Street, Strand, London; and New York. 











Second Impression Now Ready. 


“A NEW WAY 
OF LIFE.” 


By J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 


Editor of the SPECTATOR. 


LORD ROBERTS, speaking at the Annual Meeting of the 
National Service League on June th, thus referred to 
“A New Way of Life” :— 

“TI should like, in relation to the question of 
useful literature, to say a special word of recom- 
mendation in favour of the admirable little 
pamphlet written by Mr. St. Loe Strachey 
(A New Way of Life’), the able and patriotic 
editor of the Sprecrator, and published by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. at 1s. I earnestly hope 
that this book will have the wide sale which it 
deserves, and as Mr. Strachey has most generously 
promised to devote the whole of the profits of the 
sale to the furtherance of the League’s work, it 
ts to be hoped that many of our members will 
invest a shilling in this most convincing and 

eloquent little book.” 





To be obtained from all Booksellers, and at all Messrs. W. H. 
Smith and Son’s Stalls and Bookshops, 


Price 1s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 


The Times Book Club, 
376-384 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Telephone: 5392 Gerrard, Telegrams: “ Unieme, London,” 


OPEN TO THE PUBLIC. 


All the best Books, English and Foreign, in 
every Department of Literature. 


BIBLES. PRAYER-BOOKS, BOOKS OF DEVOTION. 


Bookbinding of every description undertaken. 


The Restoration of Old Books and Bindings skilfully 
earried out. 





Two Special Catalogues have been prepared and are 
ready for distribution: 


1. A Catalogue of Books in Beautiful Bindings suitable for 
presentation. 


fi. A Catalogue of Stationery. 
Copies of these will be sent post-free on application, 


Purchases to the value of £1 carriage free to 
any railway station in the United Kingdom, 


he Largest Book Shop in the World. 


HATCHARDS, 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 





Booksellers 





43 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
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London Library Subject Index 


TO BE PUBLISHED ABOUT THE END OF NOVEMBER. 


Now offered at the Special Subscription Price of 25s. to those 
who subscribe before OCTOBER ist, 1909. 


THE PRICE WILL BE RAISED AFTER SEPTEMBER 30th NEXT. 





Opinions of some of those who are reading through the proof-sheets :— 


“My admiration for the Index increases daily.” 
—Prof. Bury, Regius Prof. of Modern Hist., Camb. 


«“T feel that this Index will become a standard book of reference.”—-F'REpDERIC HARRISON. 


“This Index will have a signal educational value. 


There never was a piece of work 


better worth doing, or, I think, better done.”—Dr. Warp, Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 


“ As far as I have seen the proof-sheets, I am satisfied that the new Subject Index will 
be one of the best catalogues of the kind ever produced.”—H. Rk. Teppr. 


“The specimen page is exceedingly neat. 


A good catalogue is one of the few human 


works that can do no harm.”—Sir Freperick Pouwock, Bart. 
“Tam more than surprised at its accuracy and fullness.”—Sir Frank Manrziazs, C.B. 





ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS, EXCEPT THOSE OF MEMBERS, TO BE SENT TO 





Messrs. WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

_ Dinner Wine, The quality 

of this wine wi ound equal t \ 
wine usually sold at much hig gher 146 93 
prices, . 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas.- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriag 
Paid to any Eailway Station, including Cases » 
and Bottles, 


All who know these Wines tell us there ig yy 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in valu, 


JAMES SMITH AND C0, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street, 
Manchester; 26 Market Street, 


a 


Sot 


4, 


17/6 99 








SCHWEITZER’S 
Cocoatina 


THE PERFECT COCOA 
which does NOT 


constipate. 


Of Grocers, Chemists, and Stores, 


—_____+ 


SCHWEITZER’S 


Pepton 


COCOA 


will digest anything | , 


and is perfectly delicious, 
In 1s. 6d. Tins only. 


_ 


SCHWEITZER’S 


Diabetes 


CHOCOLATE. 


A Perfect Concentrated Food and Luxury 
for Persons suffering from DIABETES, 


In Cartons at 1s. each. 


Of all Chemists, &c, 


—_——_______+ 


H. SCHWEITZER and CO., Lrp., 
143 York Road, London, N. 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
‘*SPECTATOR.” 


—_—__—+ 








To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 
By post, 2s. 3d. 





May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 








ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 
BELFAST. 

Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 
Children’s 1/3 doz, Hemstitched. 


CAMBRIC _ — 2/6 ,, | Ladies’ 2/9 doz 

The 2, Can lnelonat FR 

POCKET Ronson & CLEAVER have a 
opancagiae world-wide fame,’’—Queen, 


HARES Paice HANDKERCHIEFS. 


IRISH — us, 5/11 per doz. Table Cloths, 2 
ards square, 2/6; 2} by 3 yards 5/6, 
Kitchen Tab oc loths, 114d. each, Real Irish Linen 
Sheeting, fully bleached, 2 yards wide, 1/11 per yard. 
Samples and Roller a 3d. 
> er yar nen 
oe DAMASK &i.. Cloths, 4/9 
per doz, 
mand Linen Pillow Case »s, from 1/4}d. each. Fine 
Linens and Linen Diaper, lljd. per yard. Strong 


Huckaback Towels, 5/6 per doz, 
LINEN. 


TABLE nove 
HOUSE 
Letter Orders and Inquiries for Sample s should be 


sent to 40 P DONSGALL PLACE, SSLPAST. 


Fish Napkins, 9, 2/11 | per doz. ay 


i | SPECTATOR.” 





THE | 








Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
scriptions received by, Tuk Otp CoRNER 
Bookstore (Incorporated), 27 § 29 Brom- 
field Street, U.S.A. ; 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Messrs. 
Brentano, Corner 5th Avenue and 27th 
Street, New York, U.S.A., and 1,015 Penn- 
Washington, D.C.; Tue 
Sunscription News Company, 47 Dey 
Street, New York, and Taylor Building, 
Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI’sS 
224 Rue de Rivoli, 
A. Witson Company, Lrp., 35 King Street 
West, Wm. Dawson 
AnD Sons, Manning Chambers, Toronto, 
Canada; A. T. Cuapstan, 2,407 St. Catherine 
Street, Montreal, Canada; Tue ANGLO- 
American Booxse.uina Depot, Port Said ; 
and Wm. Dawson Anp Sons, Cape Town, 


Boston, Mass., Tue 


sylvania Avenue, 


LipRaRyY> 
Paris; Tus Harouip 


Toronto, Canada; 


Subscriptions only received by Gorpon 
AND Gotcu, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia; Pricror anp Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; Srumpson AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch; H. Barnurm anp Company, 
Wellington, N.Z.; R. Sprecxiey, Auckland ; 
and C. W. Riany, Adelaide, 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 





Established 1837. Incorporated 1890, 





Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Fund 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,00 








HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C, 


LETTERS of CREDIT and DRAPTS are granted 
on the Bank's Branches throughout the Australian 
States, and Dominion of New Zealand, 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application cation, 


|? heen ~<A and DO W NSTAIRS. 
s THACKERAY 

The COUNCIL. of the MET ROPOL ITAN ASSO. 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SER 
VANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, 
reprinted (by permission) from the Cornhill Magazin, 
post-free on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities 
at the rate of i0s. per 100, on application to the 
SECRETARY, Central Office, Doni ison Hous, 
Vauxhall Bri dge Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom 
Subscriptions and Donations towards the Funds of 
the Asscciation shouid be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
BARCLAY and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 5.W. 


“K” BOOTS 


British built for reliability. 





For nearest Agent write 
“KE” Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, — 


ee 


Scale of Charges for 








Hdvertisements. 
OvrtstpE Pace (when available) 14 GutNEAs. 
eee 22122 0 
Half-Page (Column) ..............00+ 660 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) .. 3 3 0 
Narrow Column (Third of Page) 4 4 9 
Half Narrow Column ............-« ° 20 
Quarter Narrow Column ......... 110 

Golumn (two-thirds width of 
SURI ‘cscesstpainnshdeiespsininioeasnan 8 0 
Companies 
Outside Page ...........0-0000 cstinidinind 216 16 0 
Inside Page......... diesen 1414 0 


Five lixes (45 words) and under in broad column (half- 
width), 5s.; and Is. a line for every additio 
(containing on an average twelve words). 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 


Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width ot 
page, 16s. an inch. 


Broad column following “‘ Publications of the Week,” 
15s. an inch, 





Displayed Advertisements according to spaces 
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Macmillan & Co.’s List. 


Handbook of Marks on Pottery 


and Porcelain. By W. BURTON, M.A., and 
R. L. HOBSON, B.A. Illustrated, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 








New 6s. Novels. 


OPEN COUNTRY. 


Maurice Hewlett. 


The story of a friendship between a man and 
a young, inexperienced, but charming girl, told 
mainly in the man’s brilliantly written letters, 


Stradelia. F. M. Crawford. 
[ Wednesday. 
Astory of Venice and Rome in the 17th Century 
which is concerned with certain romantic 
incidents in the life of Stradella, the great 
musician and singer. 


The Key of the Unknown. 
Rosa N. Carey. 








GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—New Vol. 
A Latin Anthology. © with photogravnre 


Frontispiece, Pott Svo, 2s. 6d. net; limp leather, full gilt back 
and gilt edge, 3s. 6d. net. (Tuesday. 





The Golden Treasury of 


Australian Verse. 
Edited by BERTRAM STEVENS. Crown Svo, 5s. net. 


~ JOHNSON +BICENTENARY. 


THE SIX CHIEF LIVES FROM “JOHNSON’S LIVES OF THE 
POETS.” Edited, with a Preface, by Matruew Aksoup. Cr. 8Svo, 4s. 6d, 


SAMUEL JOHNSON. By Sir Lesuie Sreruex. Crown 8vo. Libra 
Edition, 2s. net. Popular Edition, ls, 64.; sewed, 1s. Feap. 8vo, Pocket 
Edition, 1s, net. [English Men of Letters. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. Globe Edition. Edited by Mowsray 
Morais. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d.; limp leather, gilt edges, 5s. net. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. 3 vols. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net each; roxburgh 
binding, 5s, net each, [Library of English Classics, 


*,* Macmillan’s Announcement List post-free on application. 
MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 











RE-APPEARANCE OF 


“THE THRUSH.” 


A Monthly Periodical for the Publication of 
Original Verse. 


DECEMBER Ist, 1909. 





New Feature: Literary Articles on all subjects, 


CONTRIBUTIONS (which will be paid for) 
should be addressed to 


The EDITOR, “The Thrush” Office, 
12 & 13 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, W.O. 


Te 
—_ 





H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmey, Loxpoy. Codes: Unicope and ABC, 

140 STRAND, W.C. (Telephone: Cenrrat 1515); 
or 37 PICCADILLY (Telephone: Marram S601), W., LONDON. 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR and Communications 


“pon matters of business should Not be addressed to the Epiror, but 











SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S LIST. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
DORRIEN CARFAX - - Nowell Griffith. 


SCOTSMAN.—" This story of a young man’s career from birth until 
marriage is alike instructive and entertaining. The writer can stir the heart 
with his episodes of schooldays. Throughout it is inspired by ideals that 
make for the highest and best. Such sympathetic insight as is manifested in 
* Dorrien Carfax’ is a rare gift.” 


MR. JUSTICE RAFFLES rm 


By the Author of “The Waters of Jordan.” 


THE PALADIN: AS BEHELD BY A WOMAN 
OF TEMPERAMENT. Horace Annesley Vachell. 


[Ready September 21. 
"With 20 pages of Illustrations and a Sketch Map, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
THROUCH PERSIA: FROM THE GULF TO THE 
CASPIAN. By F. B. Bradley-Birt, I.C.S., F.R.G.S., 


Author of “ Chota Nagpore,” “The Story of an Indian Upland,” “The 
Romance of an Eastern Capital,” &, 








E. W. Hornung. 


[Now ready. 








On September 24.—NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. With Illustrations by 
ARTHUR TWIDLE, Crown 8vo, 3s. Gd. 


SIR NIGEL. By A. CONAN DOYLE, 
Author of ** The White Company,” ** Micah Clarke,” *‘ Rodney Stone,” &c. 


SHEFFIELD DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ As a picture of the period, the novel 
is beyond all praise.....2 wonderfully interesting, exciting story of chivalrous 
adventure, which cannot fail to excite comparisons with Scott’s ‘ Ivanhoe,’ ” 





Ready September 24.—NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 4 vols. With 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each, 


HOW ENGLAND SAVED EUROPE 
By W. H. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D., 

Author of *‘ Deeds that Won the Empire,” ‘‘ Fights for the Flag,” &c. 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ His pages are full of panoramic movement and 


picturesqueness, while his rtraiture of the leading actors in the great 
amphibious drama is ever lifelike and vivid.” 


The Waterloo Library 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. per volume. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—** The best 3s. 6d. Series on the market, 
ential The paper is quite excellent, and the print is fine and clear.” 


F. ANSTEY. 
THE BRASS BOTTLE, 
With a Frontispiece, 
FRANK BUCKLAND. 
NOTES AND JOTTINGS FROM 
ANIMAL LIFE. 


FRANK T. BULLEN, F.R.G.S. 
THE CRUISE OF THE ‘ CACHALOT,’ 


With 8 Full-page Dlustrations and a Chart, 


THE LOG OF A SEA WAIF, 


With 8 Full-page Dlustrations by ARTHUR TWIDLE, 
Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE. 
ADAM GRIGSON. 
DEBORAH OF TOD’S. 


H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
JESS. with 12 Full-page Dlustrations, 


RICHARD JEFFERIES. 
THE GAMEKEEPER AT HOME, 
With Tlustrations, 
NEW VOLUMES. 
Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE. 
PETER’S MOTHER. [Ready September 24, 


TIMES.—“ A delightful book....., There is a fragrance about it very like the 
fragrance of a Devon meadow,” 


RICHARD JEFFERIES. 
THE AMATEUR POACHER. 


[ Ready shortly. 
GRAPHIC.—“ We have rarely met with a book in which so much that is 
entertaining is combined with matter of real practical worth,” 


*.* Other Vol te fol! 
































London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W, 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST 


NEW BOOK BY 
MR. G. MACAULAY TREVELYAN. 


GARIBALDI AND THE THOUSAND. 


By GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN, 
Late Follow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


With 5 Maps and numerous Illustrations. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
(Inland postage 4d.) 








BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
NINTH THOUSAND. 


GARIBALDI’S DEFENCE OF THE 
ROMAN REPUBLIC. 


With 7 Maps and 35 Dlustrations. 8vo, 63. 6d. net. 
(Inland postage 4d.) 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


ENGLAND IN THE AGE OF 
WYCLIFFE. 


8vo, 6s. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 





NEW NOVEL BY MRS. WILFRID WARD. 
GREAT POSSESSIONS. 


By Mrs. WILFRID WARD, 
Author of “One Poor Scruple,” “Out of Due Time,” &c. 


Crown S8vo, 6s. (Inland postage 4d.) 
ESSAYS IN POLITICS. By Anprew Macpnart. 


Crown Syo, 6s. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 

Contents.—The Patience of England—Loyalty—to What?—The Dominion 
and the Spirit—What Can Canada Do?—New Lamps for Old—A Patent 
Anomaly—Protection and Politics—Why the Conservatives Failed—The Psy- 
chology of Canada—British Diplomacy and Canada. 

“Half poet and half rhetorician, he is always an artist in words—and verbal 
artistry is so rarely produced by a ‘rew country’ that it would be wrong to 
undervalue it, But the chief value of Mr. Macphail’s book consists in the fact 
that it gives, unconsciously, and without reservation, a true impression of the 
somewhat uneasy and perplexed mind of the modern Canadian.”—Morning Post. 


HUMAN ECONOMICS.—Books I. and IL. 
NATURAL ECONOMY AND COSMOPOLITAN ECONOMY. By A. TA 
GIBSON, F.C.A. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 

“ Undoubtedly a valuable acquisition to the literature on Human Economics.” 
—Birmingham Chamber of Commerce Journal, 
* An earnest and practical book.” —Glasgow Herald. 











TRE BASIS OF ASCENDANCY: a Dis- 
cussion of Certain Principles of Public Policy involved in the Development 
of the Southern States of America. By EDGAR GARDNER MURPHY, 
Author of ‘‘ Problems of the Present South.” Crown 8vo, 63. net. 

(Inland postage 44.) 


THE SAYINGS OF CONFUCIUS. Translated 
by LEONARD A. LYALL, 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 
This is an attempt to reproduce the style as well as the literal meaning of the 
* Lun-yit.” 


THE SILVER LIBRARY.—New Volume. 


THE ENGLISH IN THE WEST INDIES. 


By JAMES A. FROUDE, New Impression, With 9 Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. (Inland postage 4d.) 








LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 








(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation), 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBJESTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of ihe Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 

adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 

£s.4d 2 s. 4. 


«» 25 O O| Members eo eee ow. 1010 0 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents . 5 0 0O| Associates, with Literature 
Mcisbers ii ~ Lie aoe . . 2s. 
‘Lhe Subscription of Ledies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
“ates, except in the caso of subscriptions of Associates. 


I 
BRANCHES IN ZYERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Hon. Vice-Presidents 











ensures promptness, correctness, and eccnomy. Immense Stock, 


USiO AT ONCE—Onr Music by Mail Department 
Ae A 
% 


y pos Any publication, British or Foreign, mostly by return.— 





STANLEY PAUL’ 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 


a 
TROUBLED WATERS 


HEADON HILL’S New Story “ holds the reader's interest from fi 

to last without a break. It has verve, vividness, and Virility ; re 

few who begin it will be at peace until they have read it jj" " 
—Scoteman (First Review), 


THE ADVENTURES OF 4 


PRETTY WOMAN 
FLORENCE WARDEN’S very latest Novel. “One of her best 


stories.”"—Zimes (First Review). 
*,* This is indeed high praise, considering Miss Warden has written 
nearly 100 novels. 
WILLIAM HOPE HODGSON “has the gift of creepiness : pi, 
book is a mixture of ‘Tae Ancient Mariner,’ the legends of 
Vanderdecken, and ‘The Red King's Dream,’ and the Chapter 
with which the book opens is very literary in form.” 
—Morning Leader (First Review), 


THE ROSE OF DAUPHINY 


PHILIP L. STEVENSON’S new Novel ready to-day, Many 
leading critics compared this author’s last novel with the noroly 
of Stanley Weyman and Alex. Dumas. The Publishers heartily 
recommend it to all in search of a good book brimful of intrigue 


and adventure. THE VORTEX 
FRED WHISHAW’S new Russian Novel ready to-day, 
CO-HEIRESSES 


EVERETT-GREEN’S new Novel now ready. 


LOVE, THE THIEF 


HELEN MATHERS (Fourth Edition.) 


SHOES OF GOLD 
HAMILTON DRUMMOND (Second Béition) 


STANLEY PAUL and CO., Clifford's Inn, London, 








250 GUINEAS OFFERED BY MR 
ANDREW MELROSE FOR 


THE BEST NOVEL, 


ADJUDICATORS : 
Mrs. FLORA ANNIE STEEL, Miss MARY CHOLMONDELEY, 
and Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE. 


For particulars, send stamped addressed envelope to 


THE LITERARY AGENCY OF LONDON, 5 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 


OOKS WANTED, 25s. each offered.—Borrow's Wild 
Wales, 3 vols., 1862; Brewer's Henry VIII., 2 vols., 1884; Burke's 
Armoury and Extinct Peerage, 1883; Eliot's Scenes Clerical Life, lst edit, 
2 vols,, 1858; Freer’s Last Decade, 2 vols., 1863 ; Gardiner’s History of England, 
2 vols., 1863; Jackson’s Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878; Jerrold’s Men of Character, 
3 vols., 1838; Lorna Doone, 3 vols., 1869 ; Meredith’s Harry Richmond, 3 vols, 
1871; Moore’s Alps in 1864; Stevenson's Edinburgh, 1879 ; Swinburne’s Atalanta, 
white cloth, 1865; Symonds’ Italian Literature, 2 vols., 1881; Desperate 
Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; Alice in Wouderland, 1865 or 1866; Churchill's Poems, 
83 vols., 1844. 100,000 Books for Sale and Wanted. Please state wants~ 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT ST., BIRMINGHAM. 








OOKS, BOOKS.—Catalogue Recent Purchases post- 
) free; state wants. Round’s Feudal England, 5s.; Smith's Catalogue 
Raisonné, 9 vols., 46s.; Morris’ British Birds, 6 vols., £3; Menpes’ Paris, 


} Edn, de Luxe, 15s. 


GALLOWAY and PORTER, Booksellers, Cambridge. 
OOKS WANTED.—Highest prices given for Old Sporting 
Books, Magazines, Plays, Poetry. Books illustrated by Alken, Beardsley, 
Rewlandson, Cruikshank, Leech, Phiz, &c. Old Books or Maps on —_ 


Coloured Engravings, Autograph Letters, &c. Any quantity for immediate 
Buyers sent any distance.—HECTOR SGREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited: 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDS.......£70,000,000. 


a 














Cheques and Money Orders payable to Joun Baker. Money Orders 
to be made payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, Strand, t 
Joun Baxsr, of 1 Wellington Street. Business Letters should be 
addressed to Tue PusiisHeR, “ Spectator” Office, 1 Wellington Stres 





Ve ray postare. 
MURDOCH, MURDOCH and CO., Hatton House, Hatton Garden, London, 
E.C, ; and at Birmingham, Brighton, Cambridge, Newcastle, Southsea, 








London, W.C. 
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Mr. HEINEMANN’S Second Autumn List. 


SE 


THE RETURN OF LOUIS XVIII, 1814-15. 


By GILBERT STENGER. Fully Dlustrated. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 10s. net. [ Tuesday. 
.® What chapter is there in history more pathetic in its ludicrous make-believe than the entry of the Bourbon family 
* into Paris “in the baggage of the Allies,” and its brief unsteady tenure of the seat of its forefathers? Basing his 
work on contemporary memoirs, letters, and journals, M. Stenger has told the story with all the lightness of touch 
and keen sense of the ludicrous that are characteristic of modern French historians, and the Bourbons and their 
Court live again before us. 


THE GREAT FRENCH REVOLUTION, 1789-1793. 


By Prince P. A. KROPOTKIN. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 6s. net. [September 30th. 
8.® His view of the French Revolution is Socialistic, and undoubtedly there is nobody better fitted to put forward this 
hitherto unwritten point of view than the author of “ Mutual Aid.” Tho interests and actions of the pecple during 
that period, as distinct from its chief actors, have never met with full appreciation at the hands of historians. 
Written by one whose sympathies with the aspirations of the masses are so well known, this book will be found to be 
of unique historical value for the general reader as well as the political and economic student. 


THE CATHEDRAL CITIES OF SPAIN. sy w. w. coxzins, rt. 


With 60 Water-Colour Drawings by the Author. Demy 8vo, 16s. net. Also a limited and*numbered Edition de Luxe on 
Van Gelder Hand-made Paper, 42s. net. [September 28th. 
®.® Mr. Collins, already favourably kmown to readers of this journal as the accomplished author and artist of 
* «Cathedral Cities of England,” has travelled the length and breadth of Spain, observing with keen eye the various 
places he visited. He devotes a chapter to each city, and describes not only the cathedral and the city, but 
neighbouring places of interest, giving an account of their historical significance and the manners and customs of 
their inhabitants. 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS of Mirth and Marvels. 


By THOMAS BARHAM. 
With ‘Colour Plates and numerous [lustrations in Black-and-White by ARTHUR RACKHAM. 
An entirely New Edition, crown 4to, 15s. net. | September 28th. 
*,* If it be true that “no English author, with the exception of Hood, has produced such a body of excellent rhymed 
mirth as Barham,” it is equally true that up till now he has never found an illustrator who can so thoroughly enter 
into the spirit of his fun as Mr. ARTHUR RACKHAM, whose pictures endue this new edition of a classic with 


immortality. 


THE CONQUEST OF THE AIR. 


By ALPHONSE BERGET. Profusely Illustrated from Photographs and Diagrams by the Author. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. nef, 
[Twesday. Prospectus on application, 
*,* He has written a history of aviation from the earliest times to the present day, with full accounts of the recent 
exploits of Zeppelin, Wilbur Wright, Farman, Blériot, and Latham—to mention only a few. The technical details of 
the various machines are described in language simple enough to be followed with intelligent interest by the general 
reader, and the author helps us to understand his text by the number of diagrams, which he has specially drawn, and 
by his remarkable photegraphs. Moreover, he has the art of imparting his own knowledge to others with a charm 
and lucidity which will hold his readers fascinated to the end. 


























THE POETRY OF NATURE. sacs » mo. xenr vas orm 


With many Photographs from Nature, demy 8vo, 6s. net. [September 28th. 
*,* The authors range from Shakespeare to Stevenson, and include many less known poets whose verses will appeal 
to lovers of Nature. ‘The illustrations are no haphazard choice, but have been songht for and reproduced after 
the most careful consideration, an attempt being made throughout to catch and present the spirit of the poems 
in pictorial form. 


FOSTER’S COMPLETE HOYLE ¢ an Encyclopaedia of Indoor. Games. 1 a paren 


*,* A now and greatly enlarged edition of a work the merits of which have long been recognised, and which is 
indispensable to all clubs, country houses, and places where men forgather. 


MR. HEINEMANN’S MOST RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 


ARS UNA: SPECIES MILLE, 
A NEW UNIVERSAL AND INTERNATIONAL SERIES OF ART MANUALS. 
Written by the most representative Authorities in the various countries, and profusely Illustrated. 


I—ART IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


By Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG, Director of the National Gallery of Ireland. 
With 6 Colour Plates and over 600 Half-tone Mlustrations, limp cloth, crown Svo, 6s. net. [Prospectus on application 


*,* This Volume is the first of a series of handy manuals of the History of Art in all lands and at all periods. It will 
appeal to the student, to the lover of Art, and to the general reader, revealing to him by its illustrations the wealth 
of Masterpieces of Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture in the United Kingdom. 


THE 150th ANNIVERSARY OF THE CONQUEST OF QUEBEC. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF JAMES WOLFE 


By BECKLES WILLSON. Profusely Illustrated, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 18s. net. [Prospectus on application, 
“Ta the careful research which Mr. Beckles Willson has put into the collection and issue of these letters, he has 
rendered a service to the admirers of Wolfe and to the study of eighteenth-century history.”—Daily News. 


HEINEMANN’S LIBRARY OF MODERN FICTION. 


THE WHITE PROPHET. HEDWIG IN ENGLAND. 




















By HALL CAINE. 2 vols., 4s. net. By the Author of “Marcia in Germany.” 1 vol., 3s. net. [Tuesday 
THE STREET OF ADVENTURE. THE SCANDALOUS MR. WALDO. 
By PHILIP GIBBS. 1 vol., 3s. net. By RALPH STRAUS. 1 vol., 3s. net. 


———— 





London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 23 Bedford Street, W.C, 
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MESSRS. CONSTABLE and CO. 


———___ 


Messrs. BELL'S BOOKs, 





PUBLISHED ON SEPTEMBER 16th. 
The ROMANTIC MOVEMENT in ENGLISH 


POETRY. By ARTHUR SYMONS. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE LIFE OF JOHN DEE. By Crartorrs 
FELL SMITH, Author of “ Mary Rich, Countess of Warwick.” With 
Portrait and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 103. 64. net. 

Apart from fugitive articles in magazines and dictionaries, this is the first 
attempt to set out in all its detail the life of a most remarkable character. Dee 
was more than a skilled astrologer and alchemist, as the author is able to show. 
He was a student of wide knowledge, and his influence on the mind of Elizabeth 
= ag the intellect of his time forms the subject-matter of a really noteworthy 


HISTORICAL ROMAN COINS: FROM 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE REIGN OF AUGUSTUS. By G. F. 
HILL (of the British Museum), Author of “ Historical Greek Coins,” 
With 15 Plates, demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 


CERES’ RUNAWAY, and other Essays. 


By ALICE MEYNELL, Crown 8yo, 3s, 6d, net, 


EXTINCT ANIMALS. By Sir E. Ray Lanrcester, 
F.B.S. With over 200 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. New 
Popular Edition. 

“* Readers of this fascinating book will find nothing that is not expressed with 
the utmost lucidity of text and illustrations.’”’—Times. 


MODERN ASTRONOMY. By H. H. Turner, 
F.R.S. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
“This highly interesting work.’"—Athenzum, 
“ Professor Turner’s wholly admirable and concise little book.""—Spectator, 


THE ETERNAL VALUES. By Huco Monstsr- 


BERG, Author of “ Psychology and Life,” &. Demy 8vo, 12s, net. 


TIME AND GLOCKS. A Description of Ancient 
and Modern Methods of Measuring Time. By H. H. CUNYNGHAME, 
With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. net. New Popular Edition. 

A volume of fascinating interest, describing for the general reader Sundials, 
Water Clocks, Portable Sundials, Grandfather Clocks, Chronometers, the 
application of electricity as a means of impulse in clocks; in fact, a history of 

e various methods employed by man to mark the passing of time, 


THE ADVERTISEMENTS OF “THE 
SPECTATOR.” Being a Study of the Literature, History, and Manners 
of Queen Anne’s England as they are reflected therein, as well as an Ilus- 
tration of the Origins of the Art of Advertising. With Appendix of repre- 
sentative Advertisements now for the first time Reprinted, and an Intro- 
ductory Note by GEORGE LYMAN KITTREDGE, By LAWRENCE 
LEWIS. 6s. net, 

Contents.—IntTropuction.—I. History, Literature, Manners.—Il Tur 
“Srectator” ConsipERED aS A Perropicat.—IIL Tur Variovs Forms or 
ADVERTISEMENTS.—IV. Poniisners’ Eruics IN veeN Awnne’s Dar.— 
APPENDIX.—SPECIMEN ADVERTISEMENTS OUT OF THR “ SrPEcTATOR.”” 


CHARLES W. ELIOT, President of Harvard 
University, 1869-1909. By br. EUGEN KUHNEMANN, With 
Frontispiece Portrait, demy 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


STUDIES IN CHRISTIANITY. By Borpen 


PARKER BOWNE, Author of ‘‘ The Immanence of God.” Cr. 8vo, 6s. net. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF NATHANIEL 
SOUTHGATE SHALER. Illustrated, demy Svo, 16s. net. 

This most interesting Life will take place among the more notable of modern 
memoirs. Professor Shaler was a man of extraordinary personal qualities, as 
well as a prominent figure in the scientific and educational world. His fasci- 
nating recollections form a remarkable book. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
CONTEMPORARY FRANCE. Vol. IV,, 


1877-1882. THE COMPLETION OF M. HANOTAUX’S HISTORY. 
ge 8vo, with Portraits, 15s. net, Vols, I., Il., I1., previously issued, 
53. net each. 


THE LAST DAYS OF PAPAL ROME 
1850-1870. By BR. DE CESARE, Translated by HELEN ZIMMERN, 
With an Introductory Chapter by G. M. TREVELYAN, Llustrated, 
demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 

“An admirable version of a book well known to Italian students. It appeals 
to enduring human sentiments. The author is a patriotic Italian scholar, with 
an intimate knowledge of the epoch, which he describes with a light and 
picturesque touch.”—Standard, 

“Impartiality and intimate social and family knowledge are the special 
keynotes of his work.”—LEziract from Mr. G, M, Trevelyan's Introduction, 


PORTUGAL: its Land and People. By 
W. H. KOEBEL. With 21 beautiful Plates in Colour by Mrs. 8S. Boorz 
Dockery, and 59 Illustrations in Half-tone, royal 8vo, 16s. net. 

“Mr. Koebel has a genuine love of the country, and describes the varied 
aspects of the landscape and rural life, with the popular customs, in an casy 
style which is pleasant to read,” —Times, 

““Mr. Koebel will induce many people to follow in his footsteps, and his 
pleasant and chatty volume will be the best guide they can have."’—Globe. 

‘The plenteous photographs are exceptionally good, and the illustrations in 
colour by Mrs. 8. Roope Dockery are very pleasant additions to a volume which 
should enjoy, for many reasons, a wide popularity.""—Daily Telegraph. 


A CENTURY OF FRENCH POETS. By 


F. Y¥. ECCLES. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
A selection illustrating the history of French poetry during the last hundred 
ears, With an Introduction, critical Notices of the Writers represented, a 
ummary of the Rules of French Versification, and a Commentary. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
LOW SOCIETY. By Ropeat HALIFAX. 


WITH THE WARDEN OF THE MARCHES. 
By HowaArkpD PEASE, 


THE ACTRESS. By Louise CLosser HAuE. 
DRAGON’S BLOOD. By H. M. Ripxovr. 


THE SHADOW OF THE CATHEBRAL. 
By VINCENT IBANFzZ. 


THE MOUNT. By C. F. Keany, Author of “The Journalist.” 
CONSTABLE and CO. Ltd. London, 











Se 
READY WEDNESDAY NEXT. 


Crown 4to, 15s. net. 


SAVOY OPERAS, 


By W. 8S. GILBERT. With a New Introduction by the 
Author, 32 Illustrations in Colour by W. Russzin Fumr and 
Title-page and Binding designed by the same Artist, ° 

This volume will contain the libretti of “Patience,” “The Pirates ot 
boon revised by the author’ for the purposs. ‘Bir W. 8. Gieauny hat, 
tributed an Introduction to the volume. 7 == 





es 


READY WEDNESDAY NEXT. 
Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA. 
By PERCY F. HONE, B.A. Cantab. 


The aim of this book, which is the first history of Southern Rhodesia, is t 
o- an accurate account of the country, its inhabitants, and its resources, 
e author possesses a thorough knowledge of the country, having been for 
some years engaged in farming, mining, and Government work out there; and 
his book should appeal to all who are interested in Rhodesia, either as shar. 
holders of the British South Africa Company, or as prospective settlers, 


MASTERS OF LITERATURE, 


A Series of representative passages from the works of Great 
Writers in Prose and Verse, with full Biographical and Critical 
Introduction and Notes, crown 8vo, Illustrated, 3s. 6d. net each, 
FIRST LIST OF VOLUMES. 
Reavy To-pay. 
SCOTT. By Professor Grant. 
FIELDING. By Professor Sarntssvrr, 
To Bs PosiisHep my OcTOBER. 
DEFOE. By Joun Maszriexp. 
CARLYLE. By the Rev. A. W. Evans. 
Others to follow. 


NOW READY.—FOURTH AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
Royal 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


WILLIAM MORRIS, HIS ART,HIS 
WRITINGS, & HIS PUBLIC LIFE 


By AYMER VALLANCE, M.A., F.S.A. With numerous 
Illustrations in Colour, Photogravure, and Black-and-White, 
Fourth and Cheaper Edition. 











VOL. I. NOW READY. 
Demy 8vo, with 2 Photogravure Portraits, 10s. 6d. net, 


THE HANOVERIAN 
QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 


By ALICE GREENWOOD. 


“It is a pleasure to read a book of memoirs so well done as that of Miss 
Greenwood...... Miss Greenwood has not ‘ read up’ her subject; she has written 
because she cares and knows—with an ample margin of knowledge which lends 
a sense of space and atmosphere to her work. She does not obtrude herseli— 
she is too much interested in her theme to do so; she has no fear of treaties 
and campaigns, the stumbling-blocks of feminine historians; and she is not 
afraid of being dull, of stating facts simply, so succeeds in never being y al 

—Times. 


A Prospectus will be sent on application. 





PUBLISHED, 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


BEATRICE XVI.: a Romance. 
By IRENE CLYDE. 


A story of psychic experience, in which the narrator is suddenly transferred 
to another plane of existence. In this reali almost all the inhabitants are of 
the female sex, and the problems of everyday life are dealt with according to 
new and strange theories. 


— 





UNIFORM WITH BELL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 
Profusely Dlustrated, crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. net. 


THE CHURCHES OF COVENTRY 


By FREDERICK W. WOODHOUSE. 


THE 
HOME COUNTIES MAGAZINE. 


Edited by W. PAILEY BAILDON, F.S.A. 


Messrs. Bell have now taken over the publication of this 
Magazine, which will in future be printed at the Chiswick Press. 


NOW READY, 1s. 6d. net. 


Vol. XI. No. 42. Containing articles on— 
Hendon. Dene-Holes. 
Hertfordshire County Records. 
Essex Churches. Hyde Family. 
8t. Bennct’s, Paul’s Wharf. 
The King’s Old Barge-House. 
Bruce Castie, Tottenham. 
Houghton Conquest, &c., &c. 











London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, Portugal St., Kingsway, W.C. 
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Messrs. METHUEN have just published Sir Gilbert Parker’s New Novel, 


NORTHERN LIGHTS 


By Sir GILBERT PARKER 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The demand for this book is so great that a Second Edition was called for before publication. 





They have also just published IN AMBUSH, by Marie Van Vonsr, Author of “The Sentimental 
Adventures of Jimmy Bulstrode,” and THE SEVERINS, by Mrs. Autyrep Sipewicx, Author of “Cynthia's 


Way.” Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


Those who desire hearty laughter must read two books—SALTHAVEN, by W. W. Jacons, Author of 


crown 8yo, 3s. 6d.; 


“ Many Cargoes,” 
crown 8vo, 6s. 


“Spanish Gold,” 


and THE SEARCH PARTY, by G. A. Bremincuam, Author of 


THE SQUIRE’S DAUGHTER is a new and characteristic story by Arcnrnatp Marsan, Author 


of “Exton Manor.” 


of the modern marine. Each crown 8vo, 6s. 


LORDS OF THE SEA, by Evwarp Nostsz, is a tremendous and enthralling drama 


Messrs. Methuen have just commenced the publication of the new edition of the Works of Oscar Wilde ia 


12 volumes, feap. 8vo, 5s. net each. 


OTHER STORIES, 


The first volume is LORD ARTHUR SAVILE’S CRIME, AND 
the second is THE DUCHESS OF PADUA, 


the third is POEMS, the 


forth is LADY WINDERMERE’S FAN, and the fifth is A WOMAN OF NO IMPORTANCE. 


Kindly note the appearance of the following books 
with 126 Plates, wide royal 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. This is 


-—(1) MICHELANGELO, by Geracp 8S. Davies, 


the latest volume in that splendid series “ Classics of 


Art.” (2) NAPOLEON’S BROTHERS, by A. H. Arrezives, with 24 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 18s. net. 
On September 23rd will be published two delightful books of Essay;s—TREMENDOUS TRIFLES, 


by G. K. Cuzsrerroy, and ONE DAY AND ANOTHER, by E. V. Lovcas. 


and appearance. Each is feap. 8vo, 5s. 


They are uniform in size 


Two volumes of the highest interest to the general reader who loves biographical history and Court chronicles are 
THE ROSE OF SAVOY, by H. Nort Wits, with many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. net; and THE 
COURT OF LOUIS XIIL, by Mrs. K. A. Parmorz, Illustrated, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 





GENERAL LITERATURE 
THE LAST KING OF POLAND AND HIS CON- 


TEMPORARIES. By R. NISBET BAIN, With 16 MDlustrations, 
demy Svo, lds. 6d. net. 
“4 most able and painstaking study.”’"—Observer. 
“The ground has been covered with really exhaustive scholarship.” 
—Morning Post. 
“A model work of intelligent historical biography.”"—Merning Leader, 


RUBENS. By Epvwarp Dititoy. With 483 Plates, 
wide royal 8vo, 258, net. [Classics of Art, 
This is a very fine book, and wonderfully cheap. 
“Rubens the magnificent is here treated magnificently.” —Daily Chronicle, 


THE DECAY OF THE CHURCH OF ROME. By 
JOSEPH McCABE. Demy S8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
“ The book is well -—_ agreeably written, and the tone is always moderate 
and courteous,”"—Spectator, 
“A singularly impres ssive and penetrating volume.”’—Daily Telegraph. 
“This eminently interesting book......it is written with a critical acumen and 
detachment.""—Manchester Courier. 


A WANDERER IN PARIS. By E. V. _Luvcas. With 


4 Tilust rations in Colour by Waurer Dexter, and 32 from Photographs 





r Old Masters, crown Svo, €s. 
oh de lightful es ssay on Paris and its history.’ ‘ae ion. 
“ Wholly enjoyable froz m first page to last.’ "—Globe 


“The book is both dainty and vivacious, humorous and pleasantly re fective. r 
—Daily Chronicle. 
“We do not hesitate to pronounce this fascinating volume a perfect model 


of its class,""—Daily Telegraph. 


ST. TERESA OF SPAIN. By Heten H. Conviin. 


With 20 Iustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net 
“ A fascinating book.’ " Ilustrated London News. 
“Her present biographer defines St. Teresa's position with rare skill.’ 
e —Daily Grephie, 
Am ost cympathetic study of Teresa.’’—Daily Chronicle, 
An able book on a notable woman.”’—Daily Mail. 


MESMERISM AND CHRISTIAN SCIENCE: a Short 


History of Mental Healing. By FRANK PODMOR!I E. De my Sv % 10s, 6d. net. 












“ We recommend all readers to read Mr. Podm. e's book.” —Daily News. 
An admirable aceo unt......lucid expositio znd scholarly writine.'"—Times, 
“One of the most interesting and Tabaabio pieces of work recently done | 
the historios graphy of ideas,"’—Outlook, \ 
| 
SPLE NDID BROTHER. By W. Perr Rivas, Author of | 
“3 ‘Erb, ‘rown Svo, 6s. 
“Ther t be a better proof of Mr. Pett Ridce’s literary power than is 
Cre by . ."—Spectator. “It is a beautiful book.”—Liverpool Post. 
He is surpassed by none of his contemporaries.” —Standard, 


LORDS OF THE SEA. By Epwarp Nostz, Author of | 


“4 Edge of Circumstance.” Crown Svo, 68. 
ere eat, almost tremendous ae "—Daily Chronicle. 


ms A " m thet ought to be read.” Daily News. fine 
re there is strength and feminine grace and a broad issue. A novel 
indced,”"—Pall Mall Gazette, “ : 


WATCHERS BY THE SHORE. By J. E. Parrersoy, 
Author of “ Fishers of the Sea.” Crown 8vo, 6s, [Second Edition, 
“A strong, moving, and refreshing book.”"—Scolsman, 
*“ An exceptionally fine and dramatic novel.”"—Daily News, 
“ The virtue of the book is its fidelity, its obviously true characterization, its 
intensely real descriptions,’’"—Morning “Leader, 


DEEP SEA WARRIORS. By Bast Luzzocx. With 
4 Llastrations, crown Sro, 6a. [Second Edition, 
* A fascinating book, a real book of the sea.”—Daily Mail. 
* All those who love the sea should read this book.’’"— World, 
“ Written with masterly vigour and picturesqueness,""—Morning Leader, 


’ 
THIS DAY’S MADNESS. By Mavupe Awnwnestey, Author 
of “The Wine of Life.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ Original both in story and treatment. "Morning Post, 
“ A vas tly entertaining novel.”"—Pall Mall Gazette, 
‘ Miss Annesley writes wi ith a great freshness, buoyancy, and vigour, From 
the first she grips the reader,’’—Liverpool Courier, 


HAPPINESS. By Mavup Srerney Rawson, Author of 
“ The Enchanted Gardena.” Crown 8vo, 6. 
* Full of the comedy and the tragedy that make so much of life.”—Scotsman, 


LOVE AND THE WISE MEN. By Penxcr Wuirs, 
Author of “‘The West End.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ Written with much skill and insight.”—Daily Graphic, 


GIANNELLA. 3y Mrs. Huan 


“ The Slaking of the Sword.” Crown 8vo, 6s, 


AVENGING CHILDREN. By Mary E. Many, Author 
of “ The Parish of Hilby.” Crown 8vo, 6a. 
“ The book is strangely attractive.” —Standard, 
* The story isan achievement in the art of character drawing.””"—Lirerpool Post, 
“It is a charming story, excellent in design and executioa.”""—Pall Mali Gazette, 


Fraser, Author of 


|THE CASTLE BY THE SEA. By H. B. Marazorr 


WATSON, Author of “‘ The Flower of the Heart.” Crown Svo, 62. 
“ A splendid mystery, intermingled with a romantic love-story.”—World, 
“Genuinely enterts sining s.’'—Standard, 
“ Exhales the very bre ath of modern adventure. The most jaded lover of 
romance cau hardly fail to fall a victim to its fascinations.""—Daly Telegraph, 


|THE BRIDE. By Grace Rays, Author of “The Wooing 
of Sheila.” Crown Bvo, 6s. 
*“ An extraordinarily interesting book."”—Guardian. 
“ This fine, delicate, moving novel is a real book."’"—Daily News, 
“ Altogether a fascinating work.”’—Manchester Courier, 


A ROYAL INDISCRETION. 


Crown Svo, 6s. 
ym, lete with a most delightful humour.”’—Manchester Courier. 
An ingenious idea, used freshly and amusingly.’’"—Morning Leader, 


By Ricwarp Manse 








METHUEN & CO, 


36. Essex Street, 


W.C. 


London, 
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Macmillan’s Educational List. 


MACMILLAN’S PRACTICAL MODERN GEOGRAPHIES. 
A GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH ISLES. With numerous Practical Exercises, By 


MORLEY DAVIES, D.Sc. (Lond.) 3s, Also, Part L—ZNGLAND AND WALES. 2s, Part IL.—SCCTLAND AND IRELAND, 1, 


PRACTICAL EXERCISES IN GEOGRAPHY. By B. C. Watts, B.Se, 2s. 6d, 


A Two Years’ Course of Geography for Secondary and other Schoois. 





” a 
A CLASS BOOK OF PHYSICS. By Prof. R. A. Gregory and H. E. Hapiey, B.Se. 45. gg 
Parts I., I7., and IT., Fundamental Measurements, Hydrostatics and Mechanics, Heat, 23.; Parts ITI., IV., and V., Heat, Light, and Soand, 2s, 3 Party 

IV. and V., Light and Sound, ls. 6d.; Parts VI., VII., and VII., Magnetism, Static Electricity, Voltaic Electricity, Is. bd. 


A SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. By xi. 8. Haun, M.A., and F. H. Srrvens, M.A. Complete, with 


Answers, 4s. 6d.; without Auswers, 3s. 6d. Or, Part L, with Answers, 23. 6d.; without Answers, 2s. Part IL., with Answers, 25, 64,; 


without Answers, 2s. Aaswers, ls. KEY in Preparation. 


PROBLEM PAPERS IN MATHEMATICS on the lines of Examinations by the Civil Seryicg 


ommission, with Revision Papers in Trigonometry, Co-ordinate Geometry, Mechanics and Calculus. By R, C. FAWDRY, M.A, With Answers, 4, 64,; 
dl, 


without Answers, os. 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. An Elementary Text-Book for the Higher Classes of Secondary Schools 


and for Colleges. By Professor H. S. CARSLAW, Sc.D. 4s, 62. Or, 


Part I., 23. Cd.; Part II., 23. 6d, [Neat week, 


SIEPMANN’S ADVANCED FRENCH SERIES.—New Vol. 
LETTRES DE MON MOULIN. Par Atrnonse Dauper. Selected and Edited by G. H. Cranxz, 


M.A. 2s.6d. Word- and Phrase-bock, sewed, 6d, KEY, 2s. 6d. net. 











RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. 
A Clsss- Book of the Catechism of the Church of England. By Rev. 


G. F. Mactrar, D.D. €a. Junior. 
The Acts of the ‘Apostles. “Auth prised Versi on. — w Notes. By T. E, | 
Pacr, M.A 2d Rev. A. S. Wairour, M.A fe imior and Senior, 
—— The Gre = Text. With Notes. By T. E. Pa r. 3s. “ 
unior and Sentor. 


Tt 
Bitie Lessons for Schools. The Acts cf the Apostles. “hy Misa E. M. 
hrox. (Junior and Senior. 
The | Elble for Hos ms and School. The Acts of the Apostles. B oe. 
H, GILBERT. 43. [Junior and Seni 
The Epistle to the Hebrews. Greek and English. Ed ited ty F. 





RznvaLy, A.M, 6s, [Senior. 
ENGLISH. | 

Scott.—The Lay of the Last Minstrel. With Introduction and Notes. By 
G. H. Srv set, M.A., and E, H, Exzior, B.A. Introduction ond C antos | 

I Iil., is. 3a.; se wed, 1 (Preliminary. | 


The Bey ‘Ss Cdyssey. By W.C. Penry, Edited by T. 8S. Perrrs, Mt A. 1s. 


(Preli 














Shakesp eare. swells Night. With Introduction and Notes. By K, | 
utrox. Is. Od [Junior and Senior, | 
Twelfth Nicht. Eve srsley Edition, With Notes. Is. 
eeors d Senior. 
Hacheth. With a uction and Notes, By K. DEIGHTON. With an | 
- Is. 9d [Senior. 
: Evers!< »y Edition. With Note s. 1s. ts nior. 
Scott -—The Lay of the Last Minstrel. With Intro ds acti on and Notes. By 
G. H. Srvant, M.A., aud BE. H. Exxror, B.i 2s. [Junior 





PALGRATE. 


-——. The Lay of the Last Minstrel. Edited hy F R 
[Preliminary and Jur 
oe 









—— Ivanhoe. W a | B. troduction and Notes. 2s, 6d. 

— — Kenilworth. i and Notes. 2s. 6d, [ Senior. 
Tennyson. and the Passing of Arthur. With | 
Introdu ctio mand Note By ¥F. J. Kowr, M.A. Junior. 

The Proicgue. ‘With Introduction and Notes, By A. W. 
arp, M.A. Is. 9d, [ Senior. 


CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1910. 






ENGLISH —(Continued). 
Chaucer.—The Prologuo, The Knight’ 's Tale, The Nonnes Prestos Tale, 





ag tt MT Lippe. 3s. 6d ic 
The Prologue, The Knight’ . Tale, The Nun-Priest’s Tale, ke, 
Edited by A. Inaranam, 1s, net. [Senior, 


LATIN AND GREEK. 


Caesar. —De Bello , Galion. Book YI. With Notes and Vocabulary, By 

C. Core: scx, Bi Is. ¢ Junior, 
Virg h - “Book VI. With Notes and Vocabulary. By T.E. Pigs, 
Livy, Book I. “With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. H. M. Srerursscs, 


untor and Sey 
3. 6 (Senior 


. 2s. 6d. Sen 


, By T. E. Pao ca 








Cicero.—Pro Murena. 
Horace. —Odes. Book I. 








(Elementary Classics.) 18.64. (C Scri c 
Xenophon, —Anabasis s. Book Ill. vith ‘Notes : ar ~# Yocat uy. ¥ Ber % 
G. H. Nau, M.A Is. 6d. : 
Aesehyius.—P romethe us yyipetas. With Notes and Voca ebulary. 





1. Srerxenson, B.A. 6d. r. 
Promethet 4 ‘3 Edited by E. E. Sixes, M. a ud St J. W. B 


Seewdiion Book CVI. * The Athenian Disaster in Sieilly. wit 
and Vocabulary. By L; C. mt IF, M A. Is, 6d, 









—— Boox Vil. H E. C. Marcsanr, 2 6 
—— Books VI. and Vil. Euit ed by Rev. P. "Fre 7 
Xenophon.—Oeconomicus, Edited by Rev. H. A. Hoip 


FRENCH AND GERMAN. 
Sandeau. —Mademoiselle de Ia Seigiiere. Edited by H. C. Srzzz, BA 


[Se 
Hauff.— ‘Das Wirtshaus im Spessart. Edited by G. E. Fasnaczr. . 


Goethe.—Iphigenie auf Tauris. Edited by H. B, Correntt1, M.A. 











S 





Iphigenie auf Tauris. Edited by C. A. Eacert, Ph.D. 3s. 6d. 


[ Senior, 





OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1910. 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. 
The_ pats of the Aposties. Greck Text. With Notes. By T. E. Pace, 


inmtora nda; Sent r. 
he Kets of the Apostles. Authorised Version. With Notes, By T. E. 
Pace, M. A., and Rey. A. 5. Wat LPOLE, M. A. 2s. 6d, 
Ly enninars, Tunis, aad Bester, 
Bible Les ons for § chools. The Acts of t he A Apostles. By Mis iM. 
‘ 3 , . 3 


‘ os. *relim t, Lior, and S n 
The Bib! e for me and School. The ets tof the Apostles. By Dr. 
The. E 








og -A- 4s a oon ane oe = 
istle to the H Hebrews. Greek aid Eng! ish. Edited by = Be 
SDALL, A.M. 
mentary Introduction, to oe Book of Compaen peaber. "by 
. ¥. Procrrr and Rev Mac D.D. 2s. 6d, unior and Senicr. 
A History of the Book of Common "Prayer. By Rev. F. Procver. 
Revised aud Bewritten by Rev. W. H,. Frexe, M.A, 12s. 6d. 
[Junior and Senior, 












ENGLISH. 
Kingsley. ~The , Water-Bables. 8vo, sewed, 6d.; globe ore net; pott 
0, 2s. net; crown Sv< 0, 26. Gl. wunary, 
_— The W ater- Babi es. Abrids ged Edition for Schools. 8vo, sewed, 6d,; 
cloth, [ reliminary. 
Tennyscn. the Marriage of Geraint: Geraint and Enid. ith Iutro- 
duction and Notes. By G. C. Macaunar, B.A. 1s, 9d. [Prelin ina; ‘y- 


English Idylls, and other ‘Poems. With Introduction and N 

H. Fow.rr, M.A, Is. 9d. {Junior and Senix 

The “hady of Shi alott, and other Poems. With Introduction ‘onl 
sy 











Notes. H, Fow er, M.A. Is, 9d. [Senier. 
Shak pengenve. aa You Like It. With Introduction and Notes. By K, 
iGHTON, Ils. & (Junior and Senwor. 


—— As You Like It. y versley Edition, With Notes. 1s. 
[Junior and Senior. 
—— Richard II. With Introduction and Notes. By K. Deigurox. With 
an Appendix. Is, 94, Junior and Senior, 
—— Richard II. Eversley Edition. With Notes. 1s. [Junior and Senior, 
_ 7 lius Caesar. With introduction and Notes. By K. Dricuron, 
[Junior and Senior, 
_— dius Caesar. Eversley Edition. With Notes. 1s. 
Junior and Senior. 
—— Macbeth. With Introduction and Notes, By K. Deteurox. With an 
Appendix, Is, @d. Junior and Senior, 
—— Macbeth. Eversley Edition. With Notes. 1s. [Junior and Senior. 
—- Coriolanus, With Introduction and Notes. By K. Deiantrox, 2s. 6d. 
Junior and Senior, 
—_— Coriolanus. Ev ersley Edition. With Notes. 1s. banter and Senior. 








ENGLISH —(Continued). 

Shakespeare o.— Twelfth Night. With Introduction and Motes, . 
HIGHTON. Is. $d [ 

Twel! th Night. Ey 
—— Hamlet. With Int 








rsley Edition, With Notes, 1s. 
luction and Notes. By K. Deiemros. 





—— Hamlet. Everzley Fdition. With Notes. 1s, 
Scott.—W codstock. Ww ith Introduction and Notes, 2s, 64d. 


’ 
Burke -—Refiee tions on the Trench Rev olution. Wik n and 
Notes . G. Setar, C. f.A. 5s. [J s . 
By pron. “chit Harold's Pig ve E aited by Pri Moxzrs, 
M.A, €. antos I, and I is . 9d, Cantos ILI, and IV 








[Junior and Senior, 
—— Cillde Harcld's nner mage. Cantos IT, and IV, E wees by 


. H. Fowur » wae 
Spenser. sine Facrie Ga me. Book I, With Introduction and Notes, 
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